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Try the dry martini 
in its original form. 





fe ON 
DISTILILIED 
IDIRW GION 


90 PROOF 


Make it with Fleischmann’s, the original dry gin. 
Fleischmann introduced America’s first dry gin back 
in 1870. And paved the way for the dry martini. 
The gin that made the martini dry is the one to use for a dry martini. 


Fleischmanns. The worlds driest gin since 1870. 
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Three... 
not going 
on four. 


More than 2,000 children 
die each year of leukemia— 
cancer of the blood-forming 
tissues. Important discov- 
eries in research laborato- 
ries are helping to extend 
the lives of many young vic- 
tims by precious months. 
So far, there is no cure. 


Many scientists believe, 
however, that cures will be 
found for leukemia sooner 
than for any other cancer. 


Research will save children 
in the future. But research 
is expensive. 


Give today. That they may 
have tomorrows. 


american 
cancer 
society 


TIME LISTINGS 





TELEVISION 
Friday, July 19 

P.G.A. CHAMPIONSHIP (ABC,  8-8:30 
p.m.)* Taped highlights of the second 
round of play from Pecan Valley Coun- 
try Club, San Antonio. Live coverage of 
third round on Saturday, 6-7:30 p.m.; 
final round Sunday, 5-7 p.m. 

WHAT'S HAPPENING TO AMERICA? (NBC, 
10-11 p.m.). NBC News Correspondent 
Edwin Newman, New York City Mayor 
John Lindsay and Frank Mankiewicz, press 
secretary to the late Senator Kennedy, 
mull over what everyone wants to know. 
Second in a four-part series. 


Tuesday, July 23 
OF BLACK AMERICA (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). 
“Portrait in Black,” fourth in a seven- 
part series, sums up the opinions of 1,500 
blacks and whites questioned at length by 
CBS News about problems confronting 
black America. 


Check local listings for dates and times 
of these NET programs: 

NET JOURNAL. “Plumes for My Rich 
Aunt.” British Journalist Alan Whicker de- 
scribes the world of Paris haute couture 
as glamorized by models “who can wear 


furs in August, swimsuits in December 


. and look snooty and deadpan even 
with sand in their shoes” in this bizarre 


| peek at the citadel of high fashion, In- 





terviews with Designers Gerard Picard 
and Pierre Balmain. 

NET FESTIVAL. “Carl Sandburg Remem- 
bered” includes eulogies by President John- 
son and Poets Archibald MacLeish and 
Mark Van Doren and recordings by the 
late great poet himself. 


THEATER 


Many of the nation’s leading repertory 
groups offer theatrical diversion through- 
out the summer. 

THEATER COMPANY OF BOSTON, Univer- 
sity of Rhode Island, Kingston. Eugene lo- 
nesco’s Exit the King, an absurd drama 
about death, July 18-21 and July 25-28; 
Arthur Miller's autobiographical After the 
Fall, Aug. 1-4 and 8-11; a play by Giin- 
ter Grass, The Plebeians Rehearse the 
Uprising, Aug. 15-18 and 22-25. 

MILWAUKEE REPERTORY THEATER, Spring 
Green, Wis., offers Friedrich von Schil- 
ler’s Mary Stuart, Jean Giraudoux's Am- 
phitryon 38, and Tennessee Williams’ A 
Strectcar Named Desire, June 22-July 28. 

A CONTEMPORARY THEATER, Seattle, pre- 
sents The Royal Hunt of the Sun, Peter 
Shaffer's spectacle about Pizarro, June 19- 
July 6, and James Goldman's The Lion in 
Winter, a fantasy about the domestic life 
of Henry I of England and Eleanor of 
Aquitaine, July 7-27. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY THEATER, San 
Francisco, will perform Hamlet, A Street- 
car Named Desire, Edward Albee’s Tiny 
Alice, Long Day's Journey into Night by 
Eugene O'Neill, Tartuffe and The Misan- 
thrope by Moliére throughout the sum- 
mer. Your Own Thing, Donald Driver's 
rock musical, plays through August. 

MINNESOTA THEATER COMPANY, Minnecip- 
olis. The three opening productions. Shake- 
speare’s Twelfth Night, John Arden’s study 
of political dissent, Serjeant Musgrave's 


* All times E.D.T, 


Dance, and The Master Builder, Henrik Ib- 
sen’s treatise On creative genius, rotate 
through August. Bertolt Brecht’s The Re- 
sistible Rise of Arturo Ui opens Aug. 6, 
and Merton of the Movies, by George S. 
Kaufman and Mare Connelly, joins the 
repertory Sept. 24. 


RECORDS 


Orchestral 


BENNETT: SYMPHONY NO. 1 (RCA Vic- 
tor), One persistent problem of much con- 
temporary music is that composers like 
Richard Rodney Bennett cannot resist the 
urgent tones of a ringing bell. Listeners pe- 
riodically find themselves dashing to an- 
swer what they think is the telephone. 
Aside from such minor inconveniences, 
Bennett-style music never fails to please 
those who like the stresses and strains of 
abstract musical ideas, Bennett, 32, is a 
pro who became England's ranking con- 
temporary composer with his operas. His 
First Symphony, with Igor Buketoff lead- 
ing the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, 
will only enhance that reputation. 

VARESE: AMERIQUES; MILHAUD: L'HOMME 
ET SON DESIR; HONEGGER: PACIFIC 231 ( Van- 
guard Everyman). All three of these im- 
mensely influential French composers were 
the minstrels of the anxiety age, never 
granting the possibility of unthreatened 
peace in their music, Varése’s Amériques 
is a massive web of wild and violent 
sounds made by such “instruments” as a 
whip and an air-raid siren. Milhaud’s piece 
is an equally complex evocation of the 
restless ghosts in a Brazilian jungle, while 
a locomotive inspired Honegger to write 
his frantically rushing Pacific 231. The 
Utah Symphony Orchestra under Maurice 
Abravanel is undaunted by the exhaust- 
ing discontent. 

MESSIAEN: TURANGALILA SYMPHONY; TAKE- 
MITSU: NOVEMBER STEPS (RCA Victor; 2 
LPs). The two works in this album will 
strike most ears as fascinating, if myste- 
rious. They are full of unexpected twists 
and turns, jolting whistles and _ tinkles, 
and disconcerting oOuter-space sound ef- 
fects. Listeners with a scholarly bent will 
devour the program notes by Composers 
Messiaen and Takemitsu, both of whom 
earnestly attempted to explain their ef- 
forts. Messiaen’s long, fairly verbose essay 
turns to images of statues and flowers to 
describe its themes, while Takemitsu lists 
eleven brief points. No. 6: “It has been 
demonstrated that dolphins communicate 
not with their gibbering voices but with 
the varied intervals of silence between 
the sounds they emit—a provocative dis- 
covery.” Conductor Seiji Ozawa and his 
Toronto Symphony sound as if they thor- 
oughly understand the arcane observation. 


CINEMA 


2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY. Director Stanley 
Kubrick deploys all the dazzling devices 
of the space age in this cosmic parable of 
the history and future of man. 

INADMISSIBLE EVIDENCE. John Osborne's 
unsparing portrait of a 39-year-old Lon- 
don solicitor who realizes abruptly that 
his life is “irredeemably mediocre” makes 
an impressive transition to the screen, 
with Actor Nicol Williamson giving acrid 
life to the aloes of Osborne's lines. 

THE BRIDE WORE BLACK. Francois Truf- 
faut pays a loving and witty tribute to Al- 
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behind the Vian 


She is Shirley Heller, staff economist in our 
New York w 

She is Chicagoan Dorothy Jelinek, an ana- 
lyst specializing in consumer products. 

She is Cathy Savage, chief compiler of our 
highly prized Chicago Guide to Publicly Held 
Companies. , 

She is Helen Wohlenberg, librarian and one 
of the designers of our Marketing 
and Information System. 

She is Debbie Blumer, head 
of our Chicago Personnel De- 
partment. 

She is Gothamite Geraldine 
Russo, administrative assistant in 
our Commercial Paper Depart- 
ment. 

She is Hyacinth Topinka, Systems and Pro- 
cedures specialist. 

She is Joyce Carrier, Assistant Secretary of 
the Corporation. 

She is Dorothy Malysz, a qualified regis- 
tered representative, whose special talent is 
coordinating the complex affairs of our Syndi- 
cate Department. 

She is Patricia Dolan, another gal who 
knows her financial onions, and is responsible 
for seeing that our Municipal Department func- 
tions as efficiently as it does. 





The Man from 
A. G. Becker 


is always worth 


listening to 





from A.G. Becker? 


She is Betty, Christine, Doreen, Eleanor, Elyse, 
Marge, Marion, and Sophie, telephone opera- 
tors who expertly field the thousands of calls 
that flow through the switchboards of our eight 
offices every day. 

he is any one of dozens of secretaries who 
frees her boss of routine chores. 

She is the anonymous young lady who 
punches keys ona tabulating ma- 
chine, checks stock certificates 
against Buy and Sell slips, or over- 
sees our marvelously efficient au- 
tomatic typewriter to make cer- 
tain it stays marvelously efficient. 

Each of these members of our 
distaff side contributes, in her own 
way, to the efficiency of the Man 
from A. G. Becker. Because every one of these 
women knows her job and performs it exceed- 
ingly well, the Man can concentrate on his 
primary function—helping our clients to attain 
their financial goals. 

There are other women, of us though not 
among us, whose influence must not be under 
estimated, We speak, of course, of the home- 
bodies whose encouragement and need for secu- 
rity spur their husbands on to ever greater efforts. 

From a discussion of who urges our bach- 
elors on, we beg to be excused. 


A.G. Becker&Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Investment Bankers since 1893 © Members New York, Midwest and other principal Stock Exchanges 


120 Soutn LaSate Street, Cuicaco, ILLiNots 60603 + (312) 372-6100 
New York, San Francisco, Boston, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Milwaukee, Miami 
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Who is the Woman 





Avis versus 
The Half-gassed Bug. 





If you rent a car that’s low 
on gas, here’s the culprit. 


We're giving this bug 
a battle at Avis. And our 
battle cry is ““Fillerup!” 


We don’t intend to let a 
single new Plymouth go out 
without a full tank of gas. 


We try harder. 


AVIS RENT A CAR SYSTEM, INC, A WORLDWIDE SERVICE OF IER, 
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fred Hitchcock as he spins the sardonic 
story of a widow (Jeanne Moreau) bent 
on wreaking bloody vengeance on her hus 
band's killers. 

PETULIA. A thick-skinned doctor (George 
C. Scott) and a flipped-out wife (Julie 
Christie) make an odd pair of lovers in Di 
rector Richard Lester's vicious portrait of 
a decidedly modern romance 

ROSEMARY'S BABY. Writer-Director Ro 
man Polanski (Knife in the Water, Re- 
pulsion) has made a movie adaptation of 
Ira Levin's bestseller about a devilish preg 
nancy with both dialogue and chills vir 
tually intact. Mia Farrow's performance 
as the beleaguered wife adds an extra di 
mension of shuddery reality 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


THE FRENCH, by Francois Nourissier. THE 
AMERICAN CHALLENGE, by J.-J Servan- 
Schreiber. Beneath the chic of their French 
homeland, both authors discover a mias 
ma of decaying faiths, cynicism and out 
moded institutions 

INTELLECTUAL ORIGINS OF AMERICAN RAD- 
ICALISM, by Staughton Lynd. A handbook 
for the armchair revolutionary by one of 
the leading scholars of the New Left 

THE UNIVERSAL BASEBALL ASSOCIATION, 
INC., J. HENRY WAUGH, PROP., by Robert 
Coover. A 56-year-old accountant loses 
himself in the illusion that the universe 
is an elaborate baseball game and goes 
down swinging in the author's second nov 
el about the dangers of fanaticism 

DARK AS THE GRAVE WHEREIN MY FRIEND 
IS LAID, by Malcolm Lowry, Out of the 
fragments of the unfinished novels, stor- 
ies and poems of the late tormented writ- 
er comes a Dantean pilgrimage of the 
spirit that closely parallels Lowry’s own 
life 

ENDERBY, by Anthony Burgess. In this re 
touching of an earlier portrait of the art- 
ist as a middle-aged gasbag, the gifted 
English novelist combines the elements of 
entertainment and enlightenment with un 
common artistry 

TRUE GRIT, by Charles Portis. An uproar 
ious period piece about a 14-year-old girl 
who turns the wild frontier topsy-turvy 
while avenging the murder of her pa 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 


1. Airport, Hailey (1 last week) 

2. Couples, Updike (2) 

3. Myra Breckinridge, Vidal (3) 

4. Testimony of Two Men, Caldwell (4) 
5. Topaz, Uris (5) 

6. Vanished, Knebel (6) 

7. Red Sky at Morning, Bradford (9) 
8. The Confessions of Nat Turner, 

Styron (7) 

9. The Tower of Babel, West (10) 
10, Christy, Marshall (8) 


NONFICTION 


1. The Money Game, ‘Adam Smith’ (2) 
Iberia, Michener (1) 
3, Or I'll Dress You in Mourning, 
Collins and Lapierre (5) 
Between Parent and Child, Ginott (3) 
5. The Right People, Birmingham (6) 
6. The Naked Ape, Morris (4) 
7. The Rich and the Super-Rich, 
Lundberg (8) 
8. The French Chef Cookbook, Child (9) 
9. The Center, Alsop (7) 
10. The Doctor's Quick Weight Loss Diet, 
Stillman and Baker 
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Toaalk 


Meet 


the sharper 
shooter. 





The brand-new Kodak Instamatic 814 camera lets you shoot 
sharper, clearer pictures your very first time out. And for two reasons. 
One, it has the superb new super-sharp 4-element f/2.8 Kodak 
Ektar lens. Two, it does practically everything for you automatically. 

Just drop in the film cartridge. Automatically, the new “814” 

adjusts for the speed of the film. Adjusts for the 
led; level of the light, too, with its sensitive CdS 
me exposure control—tells you if the batteries are 
okay—warns you when to use flash. For easy 
shooting, both film and flashcube advance auto- 
matically. And the lens-coupled rangefinder 
helps you get a sharp shot every shot. 

See this sharper shooter, less than $140, at your Kodak dealer’s. 

Remember—no experience necessary! Price subject to change without notice. 


Kodak Instamatic 814 Camera. 
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And Now a Word About a Word out for so many years.” Why does she Beverly Hills 
think we do our homework in front of 
Sir Your excellent article And the television set? Ensconced in our sanc Sir As the final forum of legal ques 
Now a Word about Commercials July tuary before the tube, we enjoy eight min tions in the country, the Supreme Court's 
12}. suffers from one serious omission. It Nes of continuous work, easily giving decisions should command public respect 
joes not mention a device known to the tion to both TV and texts. The only iS impartial and fair. If the Court 
frate y of electricians as the “blab nterruptions we suffer are during the com were to rule on questions intimately in 
off This consists of an electric cord of nercials, when we automatically drop the volving President Johnson—such as the le 
leneth ith an on-off switch at one books and n It's the simple vality of the Viet Nam War—the im 
end, the other attached to the speaker 1 ie to study while partiality of Justices Fortas and Thorn 
he se With it you can turn off the fo of good evil meet in climactic erry might well be questioned, Herein 
sound as you wish, while the picture con clash deciding the fate civilization, bu lies the threat of cronyism to the Su 
tinues. Any electricia will install this it's sheer impossibility to maintain es ! ve Court, it can erode public cor 
thing for a wifling fee. The viewer th in iota of concentratior hen a beautif fidence in its decisions, however fairly 
need not pay to th ¢ “heavy girl | tells you to ke it all off! they w reached 
bute” of listent < ercials “in ex James F. HUDDLESTON Jr ROBERT NORDVALI 
lange for t u asure Ph ielpt Frostburg, M 
ERNEST BRENNECKE 
Manhattan Ranch Warners Su As practicing attorney, I enjoyed 
your cover feature on Justice Abe Fortas 
Mi Kennedy's the Sir | read with aversion the sanctimo But as a wine maker I wonder about 
most truthful, amusing I've nious protestations of the p ent leaders your Statement that Justice Fortas dis 
earned in the long time wany of the Grand Old Party who raise cries tills his own mead on occasion. Mead ts 
points, | actually laughed aloud, Bravo! of “cronyism” over L.B.J.’s nominees to produced by fermentation rather than dis 
PEGGY BOMBA the Supreme Court [July 5]. The tedious tillation of honey. Distillation would pro 
Brooklyn process and soul-searching which L.BJ duce a honey brandy, not mead, and ts 
went through in making his choices 1S contrary to federal law, which subjects 
Su Gerald Scarfe’s rv commercial apparent by your article. He + selected the violator to confiscation of his equip 
sculpture was excellent. However, Scarfe qualified men of the judiciary with ob ment and a maximum penalty of ten 
failed to capture the major aspect of TV vious credentials, whose records are n years and $10,000 upon conviction 
commercials. Emerging from the center open book WILLIAM E. Harris 
of the TV set there should have been one Compare this with the thought and con Fort Wayne, Ind 
colossal-sized hand—palm up sideration surrounding the last appoint- 
Barry A, ERLICH ment of a Chief Justice. Mr. Eisenhower Wonderful Pierre 
Los Angeles makes the shameful admission that when 
he chose Earl Warren to the third high Sir My enthusiastic thanks to you for in 
Sir We teen-agers have been gravely af est office in the land, “I wasn't close to troducing to me the “Man of Tomor 
fronted by Claire Barnett’s prideful claim him when | appointed him didn't really row,” Canada’s Pierre Elliott Trudeau 
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Why Sam Davis 
uses a Pitney-Bowes 
Addresser-Printer 
to help mail mail to 

just 9 people. 























Peachtree Streets grow rees in Atlar f 
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avis. Tt Sam Da Engineer In 
al of land surveyors and civil engineers 
years ag ne of our men called 
within an hour, had signed him up for 
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dy man”) and the l impressed hima 
2 a great time-saver for ffice Sometime 
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nany names you've got t 


Pitney-Bowes man 


telligence, what capacity for uniting op- 
posites! How wonderful it would be if he 
could replace our tired-out, repetitious 
candidates for President, and unite Can- 
ada with the U.S. under his dynamic and 
enthusiastic leadership with the slogan 
“One America.” Vive Trudeau! 
MARGUERITE SEKOTS 

Goldthwaite, Texas 


Sir: The infatuation with Trudeaumania 
is only the latest evidence of a great 
lunge toward relaxation by our other-di- 
rected new American middle class. As par- 
ents they do not wish to rule. As youth 
they refuse to be governed. In_ politics 
they prefer the risqué rumbles of revo- 
lution to the quiet toil of reform. What 
they ask most of government is not that 
it govern, but that it attempt to amuse. 
VERNARD FOLEY 

Albany, Calif. 


Yours & Mine 


Sir: After having vacillated for two or 
three weeks on whether to publicly air 
my views on more sensible gun-control 
laws, | am compelled to write by the ut- 
terly senseless, yet totally irrevocable mur- 
der of my kid sister—a young lady of 24 
(July 12). Her crime was to be in the vi 
cinity of a demented man who chose to 
carry a deadly weapon—a privilege some 
say is guaranteed by the Constitution. 
Stricter penalties for gun violations would 
not deter such an individual, for he was 
willing to die while continuing to_ fire. 
The assassins of two Kennedys and Dr. 
King also considered the consequences 
worth the opportunity to pull a trigger. 
Registration of all firearms with restric- 
tions for those deemed unfit, restriction 
of ammunition sales only to those so reg- 
istered, climination of mail-order sales, 
and severe restrictions on handguns (does 
a sportsman hunt with a .45?) will not 
save everyone's little sister, but they may 
save yours. It’s too late for mine. 
Dace C. Kistter, M.D. 

Kingston, Pa. 


On the Ballot 


Sir: The New York Daily News's op- 
position to President Johnson's proposed 
lowering of the voting age [July 5] ap- 
pears to be rather one-sided. One of its op- 
posing cartoons, which you published, has 
two protesting hippies supposedly repre- 
senting the entire 18-21 year old pop- 
ulace of the U.S. I, along with thousands 
of other responsible young people who 
hold permanent jobs, are in the Armed 
Forces, or attend college, do not ap- 
preciate being represented as members of 
a long-haired, pot-smoking, protesting mi- 
nority. If lowering the voting age to 18 
gives the vote to such a minority, a mi- 
nority which the press itself is greatly re- 
sponsible for, having given it an unnec- 
essary amount of publicity, let it be writ- 
ten off as a necessary evil. 

If this country is so ready and willing 


beer and goggling their devotion to an am- 
bitious and ambiguous demagogue? 

SusAN CHADWICK (18) 
Houston 


Soul From Straight City 


Sir: When your Soul listing [June 28) ar- 
rived, | was reading, coincidentally, Wil- 
liam Goodhart’s play Generation, which 
contains what will always be my favorite 
Straight City definition of Soul: 

The Soul of Man, 

Despite his pride, 

Is rather odd, 

A toy balloon 

Blown up by God, 

Or, strictly speaking, 

The air inside, 

And that is leaking. 

Kay FLAHERTY 

Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


Sir: Oh, cumon, now! Rock ‘n’ roll was 
not originally a “copulative verb.” The 
term was used quite commonly among 
seafaring men in the 17th century, and re- 
ferred to an ancient sea chanty with nu- 
merous verses and the repeating chorus: 

One more day, me buckoos! 

One more day. 

Oh, rock and roll me over, 

One more day! 

It was a going-home song and described 
the rocking and rolling of the old sailing 
ships at sea. 

A. MAZANCK 
Glens Falls, N.Y. 


Don't Panic 


Sir: Now all the people who read about 
Barbara Triano (july 5] and see a glucose 
bottle run dry will panic. Venous pres- 
sure is higher than air pressure and air 
will not enter a vein unless it is forced 
in. The only thing that happens when a 
glucose bottle runs dry is that some of 
the glucose remains in the tubing. I offer 
this correction so that we won't have to 
give treatment for hysteria along with 
our glucose infusions. 
Hazev FisHer, R.N. 

Decatur, Ill. 


Conspicuous Absence 


Sir: Regarding “The Rich—Back to the 
Ould Sod” [June 28] perhaps the most con- 
spicuous Mellon by his absence from the 
family’s rendezvous was Larimer W, Mel- 
lon Jr., who, as a physician, dedicated, 
built and for the past twelve years has 
run the Albert Schweitzer Hospital in Des- 
chapelles, Haiti along with his wife Gwen. 
Larry Mellon's forte has been in giving 
all of his monies away to a hospital cen- 


SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO TIME 
RELATING TO YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 
should be accompanied by your address 


ter dedicated to the care of over 300,000 
patients in a rural setting who otherwise 
would be without this resource. He is my 
nominee for the Nobel Prize for Peace in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

A. CurrteE Maimon, M.D. 
Rockford, III. 


Next Question 


Sir: Re “Black Questions for Whitey” 
{July 12): Sociologist Dove, despite his 
color, is not as soul as he thinks he is. 
“C.C.” may have stood for Country Cir- 
cuit when the late Chuck Willis rendered 
his emasculated version of the famous 
blues, but Ma Rainey sang it as Easy 
{not C.C.] Rider Blues much earlier, Old 
blues singers applied the term easy rid- 
er to the guitar, which, because of its 
shoulder strap. “rode easy.” Eventual- 
ly, because of the instrument's feminine 
shape. easy rider camé to mean a wom- 
an of easy virtue or a man who pros- 
pered by her entrepreneurial activities. 
There is more to culture, Mr. Dove, 
than that which revolves 45 times per 
minute, 
WiILtiaM W. SavaGeE Jr. 

Norman, Okla. 


Mod Monk 


Sir: Being a modern young Benedictine 
monk, I would say that Walter Holmes’s 
“minimedievals” [July 5] look a lot better 
than our “maximedievals,.” I also believe 
that Monsignor Joseph Snee’s remark was 
unjust and that he should examine his 
own morals and not those of women who 
wear the latest mod garb, 

THOMAS TRUELSON, O.S.B. 
Glastonbury Monastery 
Hingham, Mass. 


Back to Bach 


Sir: Your report of the Munich Bach 
Festival [July 5] mentions two ways of 
playing Bach: 1) the rigid, as-written style; 
2) the free, “swinging” style used by Karl 
Richter, Landowska and others. 

Actually, the efforts of these people to 
“swing” is doomed to failure because they 
have continued to use the modern key- 
board fingering. As a result, they can pro- 
duce only the same da da da da rigidity 
that has led 90% of the public to detest 
Bach. The real baroque fingering style of 
Bach was reputed to sound like a con- 
versation. Anyone can restore the “speak- 
ing-swinging™ style to Bach by singing it 
with the old flute tonguing: did'll did'll, 
or even the scat syllables: da ba da ba of 
the Swingle Singers. 

Sot Basitz 
Early Music Laboratory 
Los Angeles 


ATTACH LABEL HERE for change of address, adjust- 
ment, complaint, renewal, etc., and be assured of more 
accurate, faster service. When moving. please give 
us four weeks’ notice, print name, new address and 


Zip Code below. Also, please include your old address. 
FOR YOUR INFORMATION: the date in the upper left- 
hand corner of your address label indicates the expi- 
ration date of your current subscription. 


to put its young people in uniform, it 
should be just as ready and willing to 
put them in a voting booth. 

Bruce SPERBER 


label. Attach it at the right. We're able 
to answer inquires by telechone in many 
areas. Please note your number here 
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Sir: The more practical idealism and in- Mes 
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Relax and enjoy it in the Grand Man- 
ner of Matson. 


Come along on a five-day cruise be- 
tween California and Honolulu, or 
take a fifteen-day cruise from Cali- 
fornia to the four major islands of 
Hawaii. The comfortable Polynesian 
atmosphere of Matson’s SS Lurline 
will put you in a wonderful carefree 
mood. And for a time you will know 
what it is like for the sea and the sun 
to become a part of your life. 

The fine food, the spacious cabins and 
lounges, the lavish parties every night 
—everything about the Lurline has a 


~ Going Hawaiian 
~is too good a oe 
to rush. 


style that has become known as the 
Grand Manner of Matson. It is, in 
every respect, an exclusively First 
Class ship. 


The Lurline’s regular five-day cruises 
to and from Hawaii depart every 
twelve days from San Francisco, or 
Los Angeles, and Honolulu. The fif- 
teen-day cruises leave six times a year 
from California and call at the islands 
of Oahu, Kauai, Maui and Hawaii. On 
these four-island cruises the ship is 
your hotel at each port. You'll unpack 
just once, then relax and enjoy a won- 
derful two-week vacation. And, as 





you'll discover, there is no more beau- 
tiful way to enjoy Hawaii than by 
ship, whether you sail round trip, one 
way, or take a 15-day all-island cruise. 
To select your sailing date and accom- 
modations contact your travel agent 
or Paul Thompson, Matson Cruise 
Consultant, 110 Mission Street, San 
Francisco, CA 94105. 

SAFETY INFORMATION:SS Lurline, 
registered in the U. S., meets Interna- 
tional Safety Standards for new ships 
developed in 1960 and meets the 


1966 Fire Safety / 
Requirements. Malan [omts- 
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And make it quick. Make what? Almost anything. Storage rack, shelves, tables, 


benches, machine guards, carts, motor mounts, stairways, mezzanines. With slot- 


ted angle, made by our Acme Products Division, you can make any of those things 


plus almost anything else you can think of—without sawing, drilling or welding. It interlake 


all goes together in minutes with nuts and b that come with e package. All The. Ganeomneraw 


you need is a wrench and one of our handy cutters. And, of course, it’s made of 135th Street and Perry Avenue 


' ' , 1 ol Chicago, Illinois 60627 
our own Interlake Steel—quality steel that we've had control over all the way back 6 
to the mines We don’t just make steel. We make it work 
RON AND STEEL DIVISIONS: Pig trae « o Nets ‘ « ‘ “ ACME PR S$ OIVISION “ 
BE METALLURGICAL DIVISION wow VISION 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 





UR masthead this week intro- 

duces the new man tn charge of 
Time's worldwide advertising oper- 
ations: John A. Meyers, a graduate 
of Michigan State University (51) 
and the U.S. Marine Corps (51- 
53). Meyers moves into a job of 
steadily increasing responsibility and 
complexity. Under his predecessor, 
Robert C. Gordon, who has been 
promoted to vice president in charge 
of advertising sales and promotion 
for all Time Inc. publications, Timt 
moved from total advertising rev- 
enues of $55 million in 1961 to 
Sttl million in 1967, Time now car- 
ries more advertising pages annually 
than any other weekly magazine, Its 
ad income is twice that of any other 
newsmagazine 

To service our lengthening list of 
advertisers, Jack Meyers will coor- 
dinate a staff of 160) sales-and-mar 
keting experts who specialize tn in 
dustries as well as areas and who 
offer space in 66 different editions 
of Time. While basically the same 
in editorial content,” these editions 
(23 in the U.S, and 435 elsewhere in 
the world) have widely varied au- 
diences—geographically, such as Eu- 
rope, Asia and assorted metropolitan 
areas in the U.S., or demographi- 
cally, as among doctors, college stu- 
dents and educators 

fo help their chents choose the 
best editions in which to advertise 
their products, TIMeE’s salesmen are 
equipped to offer everything trom 
computerized marketing studies to 
scientific survey techniques, from 
sales projections to schedule analyses 
that show how many readers will be 
reached and how often. Annually. 
the Marketing Department commis- 
sions u detailed accounting of hiquor 
sales by the case all over the U.S., 


A major exception ts our Canada edi- 
tion, which carries an additional four pages 
of Canadian news 





WORLD AD DIRECTOR MEYERS 


pointing out the areas where most 
of these sales occur. Another study 
has made a nationwide analysis of 
imported-car sales, pinpointing areas 
where foreign-car registrations are 
concentrated, 

In markets all over the U.S., and 
from Australia to Asia to Europe, 
Time's ad salesmen try to know as 
much about products as do the peo- 
ple who produce them. They offer 
seminars for prospective clients, ex 
plaining the many ways In which 
Time can serve; they study exper 
imental research in “psychograph- 
ics.” which attempts to determine 
why people of similar educational 
and economic backgrounds develop 
different buying habits, Each sales 
man has to know all about TIME as 
well as his own area of marketing 
und advertising. They must be more 
than salesmen; they have to be bust- 
ness and marketing consultants 

All of which helps to explain why 
the number and quality of Time's ad 
vertisers continue to grow “My job 
isn’t hard.” says Meyers, “Advertis- 
ing is communication, and that’s 
what Time is. It works,” 
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HEN Hubert Humphrey took to 
his bed in Washington with a 
101° fever, Los Angeles Mayor Sam 
Yorty was unsympathetic enough to 


suggest that the Vice President had con 
tracted a diplomatic malady. The 
son for his sudden tndisposition, sug 


rea- 


gested Yorty, was the threat—which 
indeed materialized—of massive anti- 
war demonstrations in Los Angeles, 


where he had been scheduled to ad 
Democratic Party rally 

Humphrey's grippe was genuine, but 
so was the quandary that the mayor 
was hinting at. Like Richard Nixon, 
Humphrey is almost certain to win his 
partys nomination next month; yet 
rank-and-file reaction to his candidacy 
never notably enthusiastic, has been in 
creasingly indifferent of late, if not out 
right hostile. For weeks, despite his self 
imposed obligation to defend the John 
son Administration and its policies, the 
Vice President has sought assiduously 
to outline the prospect of an indepen- 
dent, innovative Humphrey regime. To 
however, the exuberant Minne 
sotan has had to take consolation trom 
delegate arithmetic rather than the roar 
of the crowd 

Over the Wreckage, Last week’s 
Gallup poll was no tonic for Hum 
phrey. It showed fellow Minnesotan Eu 
gene McCarthy holding thin leads over 
both Richard Nixon and Nelson Rocke- 


dress a 


date, 


feller, Against Nixon, reported the poll, 
Humphrey would also win, but he 
would merely tie with Rocky. Since 
last month, all of the candidates have 


been holding comparatively steady in 
the polls. except for Alabama's George 
Wallace. has now inched as high 
21 in the standoff between Rocke- 
feller and Humphrey 

Nor was the Vice President's cupep 
Senator Edward Ken- 
nedy’s hardening decision to stay out 
of this year's presidential Ken 
nedy’s lure us a running mate on the 
Humphrey ticket would attract several 
millions of the votes that might oth 
erwise go to the Republican candidate, 
or not be cast, or even gravitate to a 
fourth party. Partly because of the Ad 
ministration’s war policies, partly also 
because at 36 he does not feel ready 
for the post, the last Kennedy brother 
will almost surely stay out of the race 
His decision did not discourage Ohio's 
former Governor Mike DiSalle, how 
ever. Without having consulted the Ken- 
nedys, Di Salle announced that he plans 


who 


as 


sia restored by 


race 


to nominate Ted for President at the 
Democratic Convention 
Obligatory Cliché. Humphrey's 


plight for the moment seemed to be 
that of the lame duck’s ugly duckling- 

although the President himself was not 
acting noticeably lame in such matters 
as Supreme Court appointments and 


ANTIWAR DEMONSTRATORS IN LOS ANGELES 


ARDOR AND DISENCHANTMENT 


foreign affairs.* Humphrey is hobbled 
by his identification with the Johnson re- 
gime and unable as yet to reassert the 
highly individual and creative style that 
marked his congressional 
worries not so much about the August 
convention as about November, when 

Republican candidate might foresee- 
walk the White House over 
the wreckage of the Democratic Party 
Humphrey's dilemma lies not so much 
in any lack of credentials for the pres 
idency as in the changed and changing 
context of American policies 

In the critical area of foreign policy 
where he has been most vulnerable to 
criticism from Democratic dissidents 
Humphrey last week did start staking 
out his own independent positions. He 
was not so much challenging the Ad 
ministration as acceding to a new view 

“We are not the world’s policemen.” 
said Humphrey, echoing what is fast be- 
coming the year’s obligatory political 
cliché. He emphasized reconciliation 
with Russia and closer ties with Europe 


career; he 


ably into 


One of the President's old friends, Senate 
Minority Leader Everett: Dirksen, objects to 
the lame-duck label. During Senate Judiciary 


Committee hearings on Johnson's Supreme 





Court nominations of Abe Fortas and Homer 
Thornberry, Dirksen fulminated: “I find that 
term lame duck as applied to the President 
of the U.S, an entirely improper and of 


fensive term 
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—East and Wesit—instead of Asia. As 
for Viet Nam, he advocated a “polit- 
ical settlement.” adding, “Our interest 
runs only to avoiding the kinds of vi- 
olence which can transcend national 
frontiers and threaten the wider peace.” 

Telephone Revolution. Humphrey's 
changing position on foreign affairs will 
scarcely win over many McCarthyites, 
and was certainly not diminishing their 
activities. Since McCarthy’s band of 
student volunteers first converged on 
New Hampshire's snowfields six months 
ago, a vociferous assault on the John 
son Administration has broadened, with 
the President's abdication, into an of- 
fensive against the traditional machinery 
of the Democratic Party. “Clean 
Gene's” partisans and many Robert 
Kennedy dissidents alike dismiss the en- 
tire process—the Old Politics—as tired 
and untrue. Last week, while McCar 
thy sunbathed on a Minnesota lake, his 
volunteers, left idle since the end of 
the primary campaigns, geared up their 
own New Politics machine. 

Fifty-five organizers were dispatched 
across the nation, In New York City, 
People for McCarthy began a “Tele 
phone Revolution” with newspaper ads 
inviting supporters to call up and leave 
their names for an unofficial referendum 
designed to document the depth of dis- 
enchantment with the party's Establish- 
ment. Meantime, the Senator's aides 
are negotiating with TV networks for 
at least three half-hour broadcast slots 
prior to the convention, when the can- 
didate will discuss the democratic pro- 
cess, the war, foreign policy and the 
urban crisis 

McCarthy insists repeatedly that he 
will battle for political power within 
the structure of the Democratic Party 
even though he might support, but not 
lead, a fourth-party movement should 
he lose at the convention. Yet through 
out the ranks of the disaffected, among 
Republicans as well as Democrats, runs 
the frustrated outcry that the parties’ 
traditional processes tor choosing can- 
didates are unrepresentative and unjust 
(see story opposite page) 





ROCKEFELLER IN SAN FRANCISCO'S CHINATOWN 


GOVERNOR NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER 
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REPUBLICANS 
Rocky Pushes On 


Though he turned 60 last week, Nel- 
son Rockefeller showed all the ebul- 
lience of a conventioneering Jaycee as 
he bounced from coast to coast in a 
spurt of razzle-dazzle campaigning. He 
rode a motorized ricksha and a cable 
car in San Francisco, a trolley in St. 
Louis, a stern-wheeler on the Ohio near 
Louisville, and a pea-green convertible 
in Wall Street. He still was not riding 
any bandwagon, but in Miami, at least, 
he got a surprise present: an endorse- 
ment from Florida Governor Claude 
Kirk—the first Southern Governor to 
support him to date. Then, Pennsyl- 
vania’s influential former Governor Wil- 
liam Scranton added his praise, calling 
Rocky “the only Republican whom 
young people widely support.” 

To Save Lives. Finally, at week's end, 
he became the first presidential can- 
didate to outline a step-by-step plan 
for peace in Viet Nam. The scheme 
was forthright and eminently reason- 
able, if perhaps too optimistic about 
what could be expected from the Com 
munists. It at least gave the voters a 
clear insight into” the candidate's 
thoughts on the issue. The plan's four 
stages 

1) A “mutual pullback.” North Viet- 
namese forces move back toward the 
frontier, U.S. troops to the populated 
areas. An international force from neu- 
tral nations steps in and a cease-fire be- 
gins. As the North Vietnamese fall back, 
the U.S. withdraws 75,000 troops as 
“a sure sign of good faith.” 

2) North Vietnamese leave the South, 
and the U.S. withdraws the bulk of its 
forces. An expanded international force 
moves into populated areas. Then, “as 
the National Liberation Front re- 
nounces force, it is guaranteed partic 
ipation in the political life’ of South 
Viet Nam 

3) Free elections are held, supervised 
by international observers. The U.S 
withdraws completely, leaving only the 
international force 





4) “Through direct negotiation, the 
two parts of Viet Nam decide whether 
to unite or remain separate,” and the in- 
ternational force is withdrawn. 

Pattern of Frankness. Little of what 
Rocky said was new. Some of it bore 
the stamp of Henry Kissinger, the in- 
ternational affairs scholar and Rocke- 
feller adviser. What was surprising was 
that he should say anything so specific 
about Viet Nam at all. Yet it was a pat- 
tern of frankness that Rockefeller clear- 
ly intended to follow. As he talked 
privately with delegates, Rocky found 
face-to-face candor was making more 
friends than enemies 

There were rebuffs. notably from 
Richard Nixon and G.O.P. National 
Chairman Ray Bliss, on Rocky's sug- 
gestion that he and Nixon |) meet in a 
debate, and 2) sponsor a state-by-state 
voter poll to test their Electoral Col- 
lege strength. The setbacks did not shake 
Rocky. He announced on ABC-TV that 
he had “decided to go ahead anyhow 
in undertaking a national survey to 
break out individual states and key 
cities,” even though it might cost him, 
according to an earlier—and very con- 
servalive—¢estimate, an average of at 
least $5,000 a state. Such a figure was 
no longer of littke concern to the Gov 
ernor, whose family has reportedly set 
a ceiling on its own contribution to 
Rocky's bid. With the vigorous cam- 
paign beginning to press that limit, his 
new-found friends may be needed for 
more than moral support 


THIRD PARTY 
George Less Risible 


George Corley Wallace's politics are 
about as new as “Tippecanoe and Ty 
ler Too!"; yet even the Alabamian ts 
helped by the electorate’s prevailing en- 
nui with familiar faces and conventional 
styles. He took his third-party candi 
dacy on a_ six-day, 24-town swing 
through Massachusetts last week, draw- 
ing curious, generally friendly crowds 
of up to 3,000, despite ubiquitous heck- 
lers. The latest Gallup poll showed that 
Wallace has steadily gained popularity 
not only in the Solid South but else 
where in the country as well 

Simplistic to the point of demagogu 
ery, his rhetoric ts not so much overtly 
racist as atavistic. His speeches are a 
scatter-shot us-folks compendium of 
conservative complaints against the Fed- 
eral Government, both major parties, 
bums, beatniks and Vietniks, rioters 
(meaning Negroes), intellectuals and 
Communists. With bantam-cock posture 
and frequent billingsgate phrases, he 
portentously appeals to patriotism, law 
and order, individual liberty, states’ 
rights and the safety of the past. He is 
a pugnacious orator—a kind of ham 
hock Goldwater—and one of the most 
effective stump speakers of the 1968 
campaign 

lf We Make It. And he is running 
hard. Not since 1884 had a presiden 
tial candidate visited Middleboro, Mass. 
When Wallace spoke there last week 
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WALLACE & CAMPAIGNERS IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Message of exasperation and estrangement. 


on a swing through the state, bringing 
his message of exasperation and es- 
trangement, he won sympathetic au- 
diences. Taking a leaf from McCarthy, 
George sent 100 polite, properly ac- 
coutered students into Massachusetts to 
help win the 61,238 signatures he needs 
to get on the ballot. “If we make it in 
Massachusetts, we'll make it in all the 
states,” he said from behind the heart- 
high, bulletproof shield that protects 
him during speeches. Howling protesters 
tried their best. Once shouts of “Sieg 
Heil!” drove him off the platform 

His supporters are not all bigots, al- 
though all but three of his 14 sponsors 
in Massachusetts are John Birch So 
ciety members. Wallace sympathizers 
are full of frustration, nostalgia and 
fear, bypassed or assailed by currents 
sweeping the country: dissent, Black 
Power, “coddling” of suspected crim- 
inals, social-welfare legislation, higher 
taxes. Whether or not he can translate 
this into votes, there is no doubt 
that Wallace is waging a savvy 
and effectual campaign. 

Tipping Scales. He ts already 
on the ballot in 32 states. Pe 
tition drives are in progress in 
ten more. Louisiana Governor 
John McKeithen, a staunch 
Humphreyite, admits that Wal- 
lace is the present odds-on fa- 
vorite in that state. The Ala- 
bamian should carry Mississippt 
as well as his home state, and 
elsewhere in the South he may 
draw off enough votes to wreck 
Nixon’s chance of carrying Dix- 
ic. In any state, north or south, 
where the balance 1s_ close, 
George Wallace can tp the 
scales to the party that 
fewer supporters to his cause 
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ARE THE CONVENTIONS REPRESENTATIVE? 


O constitutional provision or fed- 
eral law says how American po- 

litical parties should select their pres- 
idential candidates. The system has 
evolved almost by happenstance. Its pro- 
cesses, often contradictory and in some 
instances so convoluted that both law- 
yers and politicians are hard put to ex- 
plain them, are a bewilderment of ac- 
cretions. It is through a combination of 
primaries, party Caucuses and state con- 
ventions that delegates to the national 
conventions are chosen 

This year, the whole un-system ts 
being put to question by the critics of 
the “old politics,” mostly Eugene Mc- 
Carthy’s dissidents, the now 
forces of Robert Kennedy and 
Rockefellers supporters. They condemn 
it, sometimes indiscriminately, as an out 
worn relic of bossism and a negation 
of the popular will. Since the delegates 
to the national conventions do not di- 
rectly represent the voters, runs the sim- 
plest argument, the conventions con 
ducted by the parties do not really 
pick candidates who are the people's 
choice 

There are indeed ample injustices in 
all of the disparate rituals through 
which convention delegates are picked. 
State primaries, originally intended to 
circumvent the political manipulations 
of party leaders at state conventions, 
are themselves often open to distortion 
Some, like Oregon's open primary, are 
sufficiently broad-based to reflect more 
or less accurately the voters’ will. Yet 
the results of primaries can be nullified 
by the unit rule, which applies in a num- 
ber of states and binds all of the state's 
convention delegates to vote in a bloc 
at least through the first ballot. Thus im- 
position of the unit rule can deny a can- 
didate who barely missed winning a 
majority in the primary any delegate 
support from the state during the na 
tional convention 

"Weird Perversion.” In 
that do not have primaries, delegates to 
the national conventions are picked, in 
effect, by a caucus of top politicians 


’ RS MALL SYNDICATE 


leaderless 
Nelson 


some states 


In Georgia, for example, Governor Les- 
ter Maddox, a Wallace supporter, sat 
down with State Party Chairman James 
Gray to handpick the 64 delegates to 
the Democratic National Convention 
“What it boils down to.” says Dem- 
ocratic Congressional Candidate Charles 
Weltner, “is a weird perversion of the 
one-man, one-vote doctrine wherein one 
man has one vote, and that man ts Les- 
ter Maddox,” John Howett, an Emory 
University professor, and Businessman 
Richard Marsh filed suit charging that 
they are “thwarted from participation 
in the democratic process at its place 
of quintessence.” 

Other states go through the motions 
of holding state conventions to pick 
their national delegates, but the results 
can be just as rigged, In Mississippi, 
with a Negro population of 42%, only 
three of the 44 delegates selected to go 
to Chicago are Negroes. Civil Rights 
Leader Charles Evers, one of the three, 
has resigned and plans to challenge the 
delegation at the convention. Court 
fights to unseat regular party delega- 
tions have been mounted throughout 
the nation, mainly by Negroes and Mc- 
Carthy supporters 

The problem is that the delegation 
system was not constructed to reflect a 
state’s population in proportional terms. 
Rather, it was designed to reward those 
who, through special influence or 
strength of numbers, have come out on 
top of the political heap 

Exaggerated Virtue. State conven- 
tions may or may not be representative 
of voters’ will, since they depend as 
much upon the strength of that will as 
upon the honesty of the party leaders. 
Vermont's system of town caucuses to 
choose delegates to the state convention, 
which in turn selects national conven- 
tion delegates, is a comparatively direct 
process. But in many states, such as Il- 
linois, Chicago Mayor Richard Daley's 
Democratic fief, the decisions of con- 
vention delegates are directly dictated 
by party bosses 

Yet for all the 


dissatisfaction with 
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the existing political machinery, it re- 
mains generally responsive to change 
What the mechanism needs in order to 
operate fairly is. above all, the active 
commitment of the electorate, This has 
often been missing. The dissidents’ frus- 
tration today 1s in part a function of 
youth, but it has also encompassed 
many of their elders who have come 
abruptly to a state of _ political 
awareness 

That shock of recognition—at the 
traumas of Viet Nam, riots in the cities, 
assassinations, the unresponsiveness of 
Congress—has led many to exaggerate 
their own political virtue. McCarthy loy 
alists have passionately protested the im 
position of the unit rule in contests in 
which they have lacked a majority, but 
they have been just as ruthless as their 
opponents in invoking the unit rule 
when it worked in their favor, While 
the new politics of McCarthy has a re- 
freshing directness. his followers have 
yet to establish that they themselves 
are above the petty manipulations that 
they condemn. 

National Primary? A national pri- 
mary might be one solution to the con- 
tradictions of the present setup. Many 
students of politics, including University 
of Chicago Historian Richard Wade 
have advocated such a primary. The 
parties could meet in the spring solely 
to write their platforms. In September, 
Democrats, Republicans and indepen- 
dents could hold separate nationwide 
primary elections, and the winners could 
meet six weeks later in the national elec- 
tion. Because campaign expenses for 
such primaries would be prohibitively 
high, the Federal Government would 
probably have to make political con- 
tributions tax-deductible. An alternative 
suggested by Louisiana's Senator Rus- 
sell Long: each taxpayer would pay $1 
into a national poiltical campaign fund 
In practice, a petition signed by a mean- 
ingful percentage of voters would have 
to be required in order to prevent mar- 
ginal or merely eccentric candidates 
from qualifying for the funds. 

Such a system—which has been se- 
riously proposed for more than fifty 
years—may yet become a reality in the 
1970s, although the prospect seems re 
mote at present. One major problem 
the anachronistic and potentially mis- 
chievous Electoral College should be 
abolished before the U.S. seriously con- 
templates instituting a national primary 
Otherwise, the nation would have a pop 
ular primary without a purely popular 
general clection 

In 1968, the process of election ts al- 
ready radically changing. Television is 
becoming more and more the principal 
channel for communication between 





candidate and voter. Meanwhile. for bet 


ter or for worse, the traditional mix 
along with the explosive admixture of 
the disaffected—will govern this year's 
electoral process. “The system has 
grown up in a haphazard way,” His- 
torian James MacGregor Burns re- 
marks, “but God takes care of drunks, 
children and American politics.” 
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THE WAR 
A White House Vignette 


Ramrod-straight and resolute as ever 
General William Westmoreland went to 
the White House last week to be waft 
ed into his new job as Army Chief of 
Staff. Here is how Time's White House 
Correspondent Hugh Sidey viewed the 


ceremony 


If one closed one’s memory in the 
East Room and listened to the strains 
of the Army band, then looked around 
at the array of generals, Cabinet of- 
ficers and dazzlingly beautiful women 
hearing the words from Lyndon John 
son and Secretary of the Army Stan- 
ley Resor, one would assume that the 
U.S, had won the Viet Nam war 

It was a polished ritual. Speaking 
from the heart via the TelePrompTer, 
the President delivered an oration that 
might have been composed in honor of 
Wellington, post-Waterloo 

“Freedom was in jeopardy,” said 


Ps - 


The Reason for Hawaii 


If war is diplomacy by other means, 
the reverse also is true, As long as 
peace talks go on in Paris, the pitch 
and immediate aims of the conflict they 
are intended to settle in South Viet 
Nam will be directly related to the ne- 
gotiations, In hopes of dealing the U.S. 
another psychological setback compa- 
rable to the traumatic Ter attacks, the 
Communists are reportedly planning a 
major offensive against South Vietnam- 
ese cities (see THE WorLD). Meanwhile, 
the regime of President Nguyen Van 
Thieu in Saigon is hag-ridden by uncer- 
tainty about the terms on which Wash- 
ington might agree to end the war. To 
help calm those jitters, Lyndon John- 
son agreed last week to meet Thieu in 
Hawaii for a two-day conference this 
coming weekend. 

For Thieu, it was a face-saving sec- 
ond best. He had been planning a ten- 
day official trip to Washington and other 
U.S. cities with the double-barreled aim 





WESTMORELAND & WIFE WITH JOHNSON AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
Wellington would have felt at home. 


L.B.J., “and a struggling people had 
been brought almost to their Knees by 
ageression—when William Westmore- 
land was called to urgent duty. His mis- 
sion was to deny aggression tts con 
quest. It was a mission simple enough 
to state. But to execute it, he had to 
fight the most complex war in Amer- 
ican history. Now we are stirred by the 
hope of peace—a stable peace in which 
the people in Southeast Asia can live 
out their lives and develop their in- 
stitutions as they will.” 

Then the President gave Westy the 
second oak leaf cluster for his Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal—awarded 
after the Tet offensive. Resor declared 
that the U.S. effort in Viet Nam is on 
the “threshold of complete success.” In 
response, Westy said his forces had “de- 
nied to the enemy a battlefield victory” 
and “arrested the spread of Communism 
in Southeast Asia.” Then he saluted 
the Commander-in-Chief, and Lady 
Bird asked everybody into the Blue 
Room for coffee and cookies. 


of bolstering his presuge at home and 
burnishing his regime's uncertain rep- 
utation in the U.S. Washington, mind- 
ful of the predictable demonstrations 
by antiwar zealots, was cool to the idea 
of the visit. Eventually, the expected 
Communist offensive afforded an ex- 
cuse to Thicu for avoiding a prolonged 
absence from Viet Nam. Besides, 
Thieu’s running rivalry with Vice Pres- 
ident Nguyen Cao Ky made staying 
close to home a matter of prudence. 
Modest Progress. Topping Thieu's 
list of priorities in Hawaii is his de- 
mand for unequivocal assurances from 
L.BJ. that the Paris parley does not 
foreshadow unilateral American with- 
drawal from the war. Other requests: a 
U.S. guarantee of South Viet Nam's 
territorial integrity, a commitment to 
uphold his constitutionally elected re- 
gime, and a promise that no attempt 
will be made to arrange a cease-fire by 
bringing the Viet Cong into a coalition 
government. Johnson is apparently 
primed to assuage Thieu’s fears, em- 
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phasizing that nothing has been held 
back from Saigon and that no amount 
of coffee-break talk has persuaded Ha- 
noi’s men to cease stone-walling. The 
US. is pledged to demand a seat for 
Saigon at the bargaining table, if and 
when the talks turn to the question of 
South Viet Nam’s future. 

In return, Thieu can offer only mod- 
est progress since his December mect- 
ing with Johnson in Canberra. Thieu’s 
new Premier Tran Van Huong has not 
succeeded in knitting a tangle of polit- 
ical factions into a coherent progovern- 
ment coalition, and a promised drive 
against corruption has not yet gained 
momentum. But a mobilization of 
South Vietnamese manpower may be 
ahead of schedule: instead of 135,000 
new Vietnamese troops whose pay, arms 
and equipment the U.S. had agreed to 
supply, Thieu will request weapons for 
200,000 men, to boost the strength of 
Viet Nam’s armed forces to 1,000,000. 

The U.S. is expected to go along. 
The fury of the Communist Ter of- 
fensive has prodded South Vietnamese 
soldiers to fight with unaccustomed vig- 
or, and the U.S. commander in Viet 
Nam, General Creighton Abrams, will 
voice guarded optimism when he briefs 
the two Presidents on the war's prog- 
ress. A fact-finding team headed by De- 
fense Secretary Clark Clifford and 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Earle G. Wheeler flew to Viet Nam 
last week to assess military prospects be- 
fore the meeting. 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Lyndon’s Own Epic 

Julius Caesar, a literatus of distinc- 
tion, wrote the history of his empire- 
building campaigns himself. President 
Lyndon Johnson, who prefers to use 
house writers, set the vast mechanism 
of the Federal Government to work 
chronicling his days in power. In a flur- 
ry of memoranda, agency aediles were 
told recently to put their top men to 
the task of recording the accomplish- 
ments Annorum Presidentis 1963-68. 
They were also instructed to send drafts 
to the White House for evaluation. 
When completed, presumably before 
January 20, the epic will be shipped to 
Austin, where posterity will be able to 
consult the instant history at the Uni- 
versity of Texas’ Lyndon Baines John- 
son Library. 

The President's annals, compiled on 
Government time, will put a little extra 
pressure on the federal budget; some 
federal agencies have hired outside his- 
torians at $50 a day. In proposing the 
project, however, the President has his- 
tory on his side. Throughout time, kings, 
popes and potentates have decreed how 
they should be remembered, So why 
should Lyndon Johnson be denied? Ver- 
gil was financed by the Emperor Au- 
gustus while writing the Aeneid, and 
repaid his patron with lavish praise of 
Augustan virtues, Emperor Trajan was 
so taken by his triumphs, that to sat- 
isfy his pride he had 2,500 of his fol- 
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lowers’ names carved into a 137-ft.-high 
marble pillar in the Forum at Rome. 
Alas, the custom has largely fallen into 
desuetude since Suetonius, who as the 


Emperor Hadrian's private secretary 
had the opportunity—and encourage- 
ment—to sift imperial dossiers. Had the 
practice been followed, history might 
read quite differently: 

>» King George III, in all his majestic 
wisdom, had a sympathetic ear for the 
complaints of Colonists in benighted 
America. After a few piddling misun- 
derstandings, he benevolently suggested 
in 1776 that they draw up a decla- 
ration of independence and make a go 
of it without the Mother Country, thus 
anticipating the end of colonialism even 
before establishment of the Empire. 

> To foster naval technology, meteo- 
rological research and Anglo-Hispanic 
relations, Spain's King Philip Il sent 
his Armada on a good-will visit to Brit- 
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CONTEMPORARY VIEW OF GEORGE II! 
Desuetude, alas. 


ain. On its completion, all participating 
mariners agreed that the cruise had 
given them a wealth of experience. 

> Attila the Hun, one of the true vi- 
sionaries of his day, wrested Central Eu- 
rope from the Caspian to the Loire 
from the clutches of Teutonic tribes. 
Historians record that his unstinting ef- 
fort laid the groundwork for what is 
known today as the Common Market. 

> Half a century before Lenin was born, 
omniscient Napoleon Bonaparte was 
concerned with Red revolutionism to 
the East. He turned his back on Brit- 
ain, and valiantly drove his troops into 
a cruel Russian winter in a glorious ef- 
fort to thwart the future threat of mon- 
olithic Communism. 

In a similar vein might federal his- 
torians record that Lyndon Johnson 
headed back to his humble Texas dwell- 
ing in the happy knowledge that the 
world was at peace, his nation united 
and content. 





VIOLENCE 


Danger at Home 

Laws to register and license firearms 
seemed within reach during the days of 
shock that followed Robert Kennedy's 
assassination. That prospect is now dim- 
ming with each passing day. 

Spurred by lobbyists of the National 
Rifle Association, foes of gun controls 
reversed the earlier avalanche of con- 
gressional mail in favor of stricter gun 
laws. In the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, a coalition of conservative Mid- 
westerners and Southerners, ramrodded 
by South Carolina’s Republican Strom 
Thurmond, riddled Joseph Tydings’ 
gun-control bill with — escape-clause 
amendments, leaving little hope tor 
enactment of a meaningful law by a 
Senate racing to adjourn by Aug. 3. In 
the House, Veteran Emanuel Celler, a 
doughty proponent of stiff gun laws, 
concluded sadly that he lacked votes to 
overcome a House Rules Committee 
roadblock. Though Celler won support 
for a measure banning interstate mail- 
order sales of rifles, shotguns and am- 
munition, he had to compromise by 
promising to remain silent on gun reg- 
istration and licensing. 

While politicians wrangled over fire- 
arms, other Americans continued to set- 
tle their private arguments with guns 
and other lethal instruments: 
>In New York City, slum dwellers 
were sent skidding for cover when Bob- 
by Rogers, 31, Negro superintendent of 
a grubby South Bronx tenement, 
sprayed the street with bullets from a 
sawed-off .30-cal. semiautomatic § car- 
bine, killing three men and wounding a 
fourth. Rogers surrendered next day to 
a deputy sheriff in Graham, N.C. 
> In Sacramento, two youths dropped 
Molotov cocktail fire bombs outside 
Governor Ronald Reagan's home when 
a bodyguard opened fire. Police said 
the incident was the probable after- 
math to a racial disturbance near by. 
> In Long Island's suburban Nassau 
County, police acted on a telephone tip 
and removed a fragmentation hand gre- 
nade set to explode at the turn of a heat- 
er switch in a car belonging to County 
Executive Eugene Nickerson. 
> In the air, en route to Houston, one 
of the most adamant congressional op- 
ponents of gun controls came under 
the gun himself. Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee Chairman James Eastland of 
Mississippi was confronted by an armed 
hijacker on his way to the men’s room, 
“I’m a dying man,” Eastland was told. 
“I don’t mind killing you. You better 
get back to your seat.” Reported East- 
land later: “I went right back and sat 
down.” The gunman ordered Pilot For- 
rest Dines to fly to Cuba, but later 
tossed his .45 automatic on the cabin 
floor and surrendered. In an orotund 
senatorial non sequitur, Eastland said 
afterward that he saw no reason for 
changing his mind about guns, “It’s all 
the Supreme Court's affair,” he de- 
clared. “They make it possible for crim- 
inals to run wild.” 
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He is facing, daily and nightly, peo- 
ple who would gladly see him dead, 
and he knows it. He moves through 
Harlem 


ing soldier in a bitterly hostile coun- 


therefore, like an occupy- 


try, which is precisely what, and where 
he is 


Nohody Knows My Name 
by James Baldwin 


HE soldier of the cities is the cop, 

his front line the American ghetto 
Harlem, Watts, Roxbury, Hough, Hun- 
ters Point, the South Side, Dixie Hills 
Bedford-Stuyvesant: these are the bat- 
tlegrounds whose names are inscribed 
in rubble and resentment and fear of 
worse conflagrations to come. Alread\ 


this year, serious disturbances have bro 
ken out in 211 cities and towns. Even 
when they are quiet, vast areas of the 
American metropolis today resemble 
combat zones, volatile, bitter and 
suspicious 

Police forces around the country are 
stepping up recruiting. Armories are 
stocking weaponry that ranges trom 
small, knockout-spray  atomizers to 
tanks, Training ts being reoriented and 
intensified. And slowly—sometimes too 
slowly—the best forces are beginning 
to re-examine the concepts that have 
guided policemen for generations, try 
ing to look upon the citizens of the 
slums not as foes but as fellow men 
and a commanding social challenge 

Nowhere is more being done in these 
respects than in Los Angeles, scene of 
the first cataclysmic riots of the ‘60s 
No police chief is acting more vig- 
orously or imaginatively to prevent new 
outbreaks than Los Angeles’ Thomas 
Reddin, 52, who understands that the 
cop today must not only be a well- 
trained soldier but a “streect-corner so- 
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LOS ANGELES PATROLMEN POLICING WATTS IN 1968 
















POLICE: THE THIN BLUE LINE 


ciologist.”. Says Reddin: “This is the 
year when the public will suddenly re- 
alize that the policeman has more to 
do with the state of our nation than 
any other man on the streets today.” 

State of Siege. Every major city is 
now prepared to deal with a summer 
of violence. The state of siege that re 
sults from crime and assault Is even 
more widespread and lasts year round, 
from January to December. The Pres 
idents Commission on Law Entorce- 
ment found last year that one out of 
every three Americans ts afraid to walk 
alone in his own neighborhood after 
dark 

In Boston, office girls refuse to work 
alone after 6. In Kansas City, hospitals 


The Communitys MPSding 


ngelus fune 
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racy in reporting, the figures are prob- 
ably a fair approximation of the facts 
In response to such statistics, Congress 
last month promised local police forces 
major financial backing ($400 million 
over the next two years) for the first 
time in history. Even the Post Office 
has put its weight behind the police- 
man. Instead of celebrating Boy Scouts 
or blue jays recent 6¢ spectal-issue 
stamp showed a kindly cop* escorting 

small boy. with three words in ban- 
ner red: LAW AND ORDER 


Undoubtedly, the nation’s police are 
better today than they ever were in the 
past. But manifestly they are not good 
enough. For every step forward, there 
have been two steps backward in the 





ARRESTS DURING 1965 RIOTS IN WATTS 
The names of the battlegrounds are inscribed in rubble and fear. 


have trouble finding night nurses. Pru 
dent Chicagoans try not to ride the el 
after dark, and attendance at White 
Sox games is down, not merely be- 
cause of the team's poor record, Near 
ly everywhere, often without even con 
sciously thinking about it, city dwellers 
are adjusting their lives, their residences 
and their jobs to the fear of physical vi 
olence. Parks that once were play- 


grounds on hot summer nights are now 





virtually empty. Iron bars and heavy 
mesh cover exposed windows, while 
doors are double- and triple-locked 

For the first time since it began pub 
lishing 33 years ago, the Gallup poll re- 
ports that crime is the nation’s No, | 
domestic concern. And “crime in the 
streets"—a catchall phrase for every- 
thing from muggings to insurrections 
may well have displaced Viet Nam as 
the prime issue in the presidential cam- 
paign. The FBI reckons that urban 
crime jumped 88% in the first seven 
years of the decade—and 17% over 
1967 in the first three months of 1968 
Granting a sizable margin of tnaccu- 


growth of slum populations; for every 
advance in understanding of minorities, 
there have been two retreats in grow 
ing ghetto resentment and despair 
Widespread corruption is by no means 
a thing of the past. A study prepared 
for the President's crime commission 
leaked this month, claimed that in ghet 
to areas of three cities—Chicago, Bos 
ton and Washington—27% of the po 
lice regularly committed offenses that 
would normally be classed as felonies 
or misdemeanors. Minor shakedowns 
for meals, drinks and small favors were 
so common as not to be included, Third 
degrees and savage beatings have been 
largely done away with since the “30s 
but a New Jersey grand jury was or 
dered last week to investigate charges 
that Paterson police used unnecessary 
force in quelling recent disturbances in 
Puerto Rican neighborhoods. Without 





The word cop means many thi to many 
people, and its orimin is not certamn. One ex 
planation is that tt is the abbreviation for Con 
stable of Police; another traces it to the verb 


copper—to arrest or inform against 
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question, New York City police used ex- 
treme, sometimes brutal tactics against 
students during spring demonstrations 
at Columbia University. “As far as po- 
lice practice is concerned.” says Stan- 
ford Social Scientist Richard Blum, 
“the U.S. has to be considered an un- 
derdeveloped country 

The Census. Whereas most European 
states have centralized forces with uni 
form, nationwide standards, the U.S 
has 40,000 separate law-enforcement 
agencies—with 40,000 different codes, 
40,000 different policies, and 40,000 dif 
ferent ideas as to how the peace should 
be maintained. Los Angeles County has 
50 police forces, including the L.A.P.D 
from 
college 


Educational qualifications range 
nonexistent to four years of 
Oddly enough, almost no 
even a rudimentary psychological exam 
—surely an essential requirement for 
one of the most sensitive of all occu- 
pations. Many suburbs and small cities 
attempt to solve serious crimes with 
techniques that would have seemed el- 
ementary to Dr. Watson; some big-city 
police laboratories have every detection 
device that modern science can provide 

Duties vary just as widely, Boston po- 
lice must not only conduct an annual 
door-to-door census, a chore that con- 
sumes ten weeks, but also have to issue 
permits for dogs, guns, private detec 
tives, itinerant musicians, pawnbrokers, 
junk dealers, new- and deal- 
ers. and hackney cabs. In Los Angeles, 
policemen going on duty 


force gives 


used-car 


must pause 
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WASHINGTON POLICE IN ANTIRIOT FORMATION 
The lesson is touch, not tactics. 


for a reading of schoolchildren’s essays 
on the glories of the L.A.P.D, Red tape 
envelops every police department, but 
few can compete with New York’s for 
sheer bulk. A New York cop who ar- 
rests a teen-age drug addict must fill 
out well over 100 forms—enough to 
make any but the most conscientious 
think twice before stopping a suspect 
And the cop on the beat still uses the 
same weapons he did 100 years ago— 
the billy. club and the gun—and often 
wields them with Dickensian abandon 

All too often he also has the at- 


titudes of 100 years ago. While the 


best police heads have made strides in 
instilling professionalism in their forces, 
others, as in Boston, Pittsburgh and 
Memphis, have not taken even the first 
step. Few have recognized that in the 
turbid inner cities more than efficiency 
is needed, that the cop must indeed be 
a man of many parts. Among the few: 
New York's Howard Leary, Washing- 
ton’s Patrick Murphy, Atlanta’s Her- 
bert Jenkins, St. Louis’ Curtis Bros- 
tron. And, of course, Tom Reddin 

The Glass House. Most Americans 
heard of Reddin only after the assas 
sination of Robert F. Kennedy, when, 











ALKING down a headquarters hall or a ghetto side- 

walk, his gait halfway between a lope and a swagger, 
Tom Reddin looks every inch the Compleat Policeman. If 
his huge hands, barrel chest and easy Irish smile do not be 
tray his occupation, his glib, salty speech is unmistakably 
that of the lawman 


Yet in nearly every other way, Reddin is a very un- 
coplike cop 
His tastes are mildly intellectual. Virtually every at- 


traction that comes to the Los Angeles Music Center ts on 
his list, and with his wife Betty he attends night courses at 
U.C.L.A., their subjects ranging from archaeology and mod 
ern art to drama and “Man in Contemporary Society.” He 
is perhaps the only top cop in the country who cultivates 
the acquaintance of a score of psychiatrists—all of whom 
meet with him about once a month to discuss the attitudes 
of policemen and the police community-relations program 
° 

Reddin is probably also one of the few 
chiefs who never thought of becoming a 
cop until he was 24, almost middle age for 
a rookie. The son of a flamboyant carnival 
tycoon who made more than $1,000,000 
building amusement parks in Europe and 
Australia, Reddin was born in New York 
City. The family moved to Holdenville, 
Okla., when his father scented more money 
in petroleum than suckers—and suckered 
himself into penury. “While Indians were 
discovering oil under just about every camp- 
fire pit,” observes Reddin, “Dad managed 
to drill more dry holes than anyone else in 
the history of Oklahoma.” When Reddin 
was eight, the family traveled on to Den 
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A Very Uncoplike Cop 








ver, where he stayed through high school, racked up straight 
A’s and lettered in basketball, baseball and football 

After a four-year hitch in the Navy, he found a job at a 
gas station in Los Angeles in 1938, When he was alone in 
the station one night, a stick-up man shoved a gun in his 
back, then took $12 from the ull, The police answered Red 
din’s call in what seemed no more than seconds, capturing 
the holdup man. Impressed, Reddin began asking questions, 
discovering that a rookie cop commanded $170 a month 
$40 more than he was making. That was all he needed to 
know. In 1941 he became a cop (today he makes $32,800 a 
year) 

* 

Though he never got a degree, he took courses at Los An- 
geles City College, waking up at 4:30 a.m, to study, and 
began preparing himself for more complicated tasks, He 
did not have to wait long. He made sergeant in 1945, lieuten 
ant in 1949, captain in 1953. After he was 
made deputy chief in 1960, he revamped 
the department's record-keeping system. 
modernized communications, and set up new 
methods, More and more, 
he began to speak for ailing Chief William 
Parker 

Tom Reddin prides himself on his ability 
to work coolly under stress, as he did in Au- 
gust 1965, when he was called in at the last 
minute to devise the strategy that eventu- 
ally quieted a ravaged city. Seventeen 
months after taking charge. he cannot hide 
his enthusiasm at being chief. “I love the 
challenge,” he says. “It scares hell out of 
me, but I love it.” He adds: “This is the 
year of the cop 
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for a period of 42 nearly sleepless hours, 
he directed the investigation of the mur- 
der and also expertly fielded newsmen’s 
questions on nationwide TV, Most Cal- 
ifornians knew of him long before, al- 
most from the very day in February 
1967 that he moved into the chief's of- 
fice in L.A.’s new eight-story headquar- 
ters building, known to the force as the 
“Glass House.” 

The late William Parker, Reddin's 
predecessor, was the epitome of the po- 
lice professional, a crusty authoritarian 
who had little truck with sociological 
theories. Taking over a scandal-tainted 
force in 1950, Parker made it as hon- 
est as any in the nation, boosting stan- 
dards, competence and morale, and giv- 
ing the L.A. police a paramilitary es- 
prit. He did not, however, understand 
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CHIEF REDDIN INSPECTING LOS ANGELES MOTORCYCLE PATROL 


practice on the second day, we isolated 
the area, reasoning that the rioters 
would riot themselves out and go home 
So what happened? Other riots broke 
out in other areas.” In the end, the in- 
surrection encompassed a region rough- 
ly the size of San Francisco. There 
was little liaison with other agencies, 
particularly the National Guard, and 
commanders often could not commu- 
nicate with patrol cars because their ra- 
dios operated on different frequencies 
Like any other lost battle, Watts yield- 
ed its lessons, and Los Angeles’ riot 
plan is now geared for all contingen- 
cies. Police response is carefully ad- 
justed, like a Herman Kahn scenario, 
to the size of the disturbance—enough 
force to smother trouble quickly, but 
not enough to provoke greater resent 


As much sociologist as soldier. 


the new problems caused by the post- 
war influx of Mexican-Americans and 
Negroes. For several years before his 
death in 1966, the once progressive de- 
partment stagnated as the ailing chief's 
ideas congealed into dogma and he la- 
bored to surround the department, in 
Reddin’s words, with a “blue curtain of 
secrecy.” 

Black people, L.A. State Senator 
Mervyn Dymally told the McCone com 
mission investigating the Watts riot, 
“generally expected the worst from the 
police—and generally received it.” Even 
after Watts had been pacified in 1965, 
Parker could not help exulting: “We're 
on the top, and they're on the bottom. 

Yet, with all the vaunted efficiency 
of L.A.P.D., Watts would never have 
been subdued without the aid of 13,900 
National Guardsmen. Like most other 
cities at the time, L.A. had no con- 
tingency plan for a major uprising. “We 
were sO anxious not to cause a riot 
that we backed off at first and let a 
riot develop,” admits Reddin, who was 
then a deputy chief. “Using accepted 
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ment. In each division, half the patrol 
cars are always tagged for response to 
special riot alert; if the cars of one di- 
vision should prove inadequate to halt 
a disturbance, half the cars in the city 
can be on the move within minutes. If 
half the department still cannot Keep 
control, nearly the entire uniformed 
force of 4,000 can be mobilized for 
duty. Los Angeles’ basic formula of 
speed and superior force is being cop 
ied by 100 other cities 

Supervision has been greatly tight- 
ened and improved. At a demonstration 
against Vice President Humphrey at 
the Los Angeles Palladium last week 
(Humphrey, ill at home, was a no- 
show), supervisors made sure that po- 
lice were restrained and effective. The 
protesters went home quietly. A year 
ago, when President Johnson appeared 
at Century City, the cops not only vi- 
olated an elementary rule of crowd con- 
trol by leaving the demonstrators no 
avenue for exit, but inflamed feelings 
with gross misuse of force, helping to 
turn a demonstration into a riot. 


The S.W.A.T. Squad. Every front- 
line policeman in Los Angeles has been 
through a three-day riot-control school, 
and all have been told exactly what to 
do in event of riot. Officers would no 
longer work as individuals, but would 
be assigned to highly mobile, rapidly 
moving squads. “One man, operating 
as one man,” says Reddin, “can control 
only one man. One man as part of a 
squad of ten can control several hun- 
dred people.” When should a_ police 
man shoot to kill? Reddin is notably 
evasive, refusing even to outline a sit- 
uation when he himself would fire his 
revolver. Ultimately in Los Angeles, the 
decision is left up to the individual 
cop. Two hundred marksmen have been 
assigned to a squad named S.W.A.1 
(Special Weapons and Tactics), de 
signed to pick off snipers and to elim- 
inate, presumably, the need for indis- 
criminate police gunfire, which took in 
nocent victims in Newark and Detroit 
last year. On the target range they can 
hit the head of a man’s silhouette at 
300 yards, A $25,000 trailer has been 
fitted out as a mobile command post, 
with an armored underside to fend off 
Molotov cocktails, and a smaller van ts 
available for secondary commanders 
Fibre shields, straight out of /vanhoe, 
and bulletproof vests have been bought 
for men in danger areas. The force this 
summer will have nearly 700 walkie- 
talkies (v. 58 in 1965) to link com 
manders with front-line cops 

Potential riots are far from the only 
problem. Los Angeles recorded an 8.1% 
crime rise in 1967 over 1966, Because 
of its sprawling size, which isolates 
branch offices and gives any getaway 
car 1,000 escape routes, it is No. 1 in 
bank robberies. Because of its proxim- 
ity to Mexico, it is the marijuana cap- 
ital of the world, The L.A.P.D, seized 
24 tons of grass last year, enough to 
orbit a good-size army. Because of its 
balmy climate, it has, notes the chief, a 
“twelve-month crime culture.’ 

To cope with all this, Los Angeles 
has the smallest force in the country, rel- 
ative to population (an estimated 2,840, 
632) and area (463.6 sq. mi.). The city 
employs only 1.9 cops per 1,000 res- 
idents vy. 2.8 in Chicago, 3.2 in New 
York. Yet man for man, in part be- 
cause the force is so highly motorized, 
it is probably one of the most efficient 
The L.A.P.D. has a higher percentage of 
civilians than any other big-city force 
(three civilians for every ten in uni 
form); they handle many tasks, such as 
clerical work and traffic direction, that 
elsewhere sworn policemen usually per- 
form, thus freeing all but a few reg- 
ulars for active law-enforcement duty 
An elite team of 225, known as the 
“Top Group,” has been organized for 
special assignments, such as nabbing or- 
ganized car-theft rings or stick-up art- 
ists. A “community radio watch,” com- 
posed of cabbies and truck drivers who 
have two-way radios, is being formed 
to alert police to violations. Eventually, 
Reddin guesses, the radio watchers 
could add 60,000 pairs of eyes without 
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any cost to the police-surveillance net- 
work. Another laborsaving device is a 
new $450,000 computer, financed by 
the Federal Government, that will not 
only cut down on paper work but also, 
by constantly pinpointing changing 
crime target areas, will help command- 
ers assign patrols when and where they 
are needed 

"The T.R. Times." Yet the biggest 
problem of the L.A., or any other po- 
lice force. is not tactical. “Above all,” 
says Reddin, “we found as a result of 
Watts that we had lost touch with the 
public that we were attempting to 
serve.” 

Keeping touch has been Reddin’s 
main concern, California Criminologist 
A. C. Germann suggests that a good po- 
lice chief must be as willing to talk to 
black nationalists as he is to the Op- 
timists’ Club. Reddin may not exactly 
rap with the Black Panthers, but he 
trices. 

A gregarious and Brobdingnagian 
man (6 ft. 4 in., 215 Ibs.), he will talk 
with almost everyone. During his first 
year in office, his audiences numbered 
more than 70,000; he still spends four 
to five hours a day in some form of 
community relations, averages at least 
five speeches a week. “I know,” he 
boasts, “every banquet hall in Los An- 
geles.” The L.A.P.D. has not been ex- 
cluded from Reddin’s conviviality. Not 
only does he talk frequently with all lev- 
els, but every two weeks he sends the 
troops a littke newsletter dubbed “The 
r.R. Times.” One of its maxims: “Don't 
blow your cool.” 

Damping Rumors. At Reddin’s di- 
rection, community-relations programs 
have been greatly expanded, with a dep 
uty chief and a staff of 100. A com 
munity-relations officer, often a Negro, 
and a youth-service officer have been as 
signed to each ghetto station as em- 
issaries to the neighborhood. Each sti- 
tion, in addition, has established a cit 
izens’ council that brings together 20 
to 50 residents a month to discuss lo- 
cal problems with the police. One such 
meeting in Watts elicited a demand for 
a crackdown on bars serving as hang- 
outs for prostitutes. The police listened, 
then acted against the bars. Another 
time a group from the Imperial Courts 
housing project in Watts brought in a 
suggestion for a community police ser- 
vice corps; they already had some 60 
boys and girls, ages ten to 18, who want- 
ed to help educate the community on 
the problems of law enforcement. Red- 
din immediately sponsored the unit, and 
Deputy Chief James Fisk scrounged 
around for office space, equipment and 
uniforms 

To damp down rumors that often 
lead to riots—a report that a pregnant 
Negro woman had been beaten by po- 
lice helped precipitate the 1965 uprising 
—Los Angeles, like other cities, has set 
up rumor-control centers. If an inflam- 
matory incident occurs, police imme- 
diately tell their side of the story to the 
local rumor-control officer. He calls four 
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The Top Cops 


Tom Reddin is not the only chief cop in the U.S 
trying to adapt the police establishment to the de 
mands of the '60s, Among the others 


St. Louis’ Curtis Brostron, 63, has probably involved his 
department more intimately with the ghetto than any 
other force. The city was singled out for special praise by 
the President's riot commission. Storefront offices in the 
slums are not so much police stations as referral stations 
each staffed by a cop, a sanitation man and a member of 
the state employment service—tfor a whole spectrum of so- 
cial problems, from health to jobs. Police are given partial 
credit for keeping St, Louis relatively quiet, Other prob- 
lems remain unsolved. St. Louis has a rising crime rate 
and is a major Midwest base for organized crime 


Washington's Patrick Murphy, 47, was criticized for 
not being tougher on rioters in the disturbances that fol- 
lowed the death of Martin Luther King. Yet Murphy's re- 
straint not only kept down the death toll (only ten died) 
but also prevented a major outbreak from turning into a 
city-wide conflagration. In seven months, he has done 
more to modernize the creaky District force than previous 
directors did in years. Last week new guidelines were hand- 
ed down to curb indiscriminate arrests for “disorderly con- 
duct”; the President's riot panel discovered that just such 
arrests sparked many of the disturbances of the ‘60s. The 
changes are coming none too soon, and Washington, which 
has a higher proportion of Negro residents than any other 
major U.S. city (66%), is still volatile and riot-prone 


Atlanta's Herbert Jenkins, 61, the only policeman on 
the riot commission, is impatient with conventional at- 
titudes. With no help from a state headed by racist Gov- 
ernor Lester Maddox, Jenkins keeps relative calm in one 
of the Deep South’s fastest-growing cities, He hired the 
first Negro officers in 1948, an almost unheard-of step in 
the South at that time, and spoke up for Negroes long be- 
fore riots made such talk politic. “If a police officer is so 
thin-skinned that he is afraid of being called a ‘nigger 
lover’ because he is doing his duty,” Jenkins once said, 
“then he is in the wrong kind of business.” 


New York City's Howard Leary, 56, has the biggest job 
of any cop, with the widest range of problems and per 
haps the most maddening bureaucracy. He points out that 
his city has almost ten times as many violent crimes as Lon 
don (63,412 v. 7,302 last year), despite the British cap 
ital’s edge in population. The big city has the unique 
distinction of harboring five of the 24 Cosa Nostra fam 
ilies and most of the nation’s narcotics addicts. Almost 
alone, however, it has escaped major riots since 1964. 


Quinn Tamm, 58. is not a policeman at all, but he is 
one of the most influential voices for police reform in the 
country. He has been behind most of the chiefs’ inno 
vations and has been a prime mover in efforts to interest 
the colleges in crime and college men in crime fighting. A 
former assistant director of the FBI, Tamm became exec- 
utive director of the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police in 1961, quickly turned it from a genial club 
into a highly expert organization that not only trains po 
lice administrators but, on request of city governments, 
studies individual departments. Its recommendations are 
rarely ignored. Since the 1.A.C.P.’s jolting indictment of 
the Baltimore force in 1965, every top cop in the country 
has learned to judge his department in terms of not only 
what it has done to curb crime but, more importantly, 
what it should be doing to adjust to the problems of a fast- 
changing and impatient society. 
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friends and each of them calls four 
more; the chain continues until a large 
part of the community knows that there 
are at least two sides to the story. “It's 
very loose-knit,” admits Reddin, “but it 
gets the word out. And the people in- 
volved aren't known as finks.” 

So that residents can know who the 
man behind the badge is, Reddin also 
gave each cop business cards and name 
tags—an innocuous but - nonetheless 
controversial departure in a once no 
toriously highhanded torce. Another in 
novation is actually ancient. Reddin has 
returned to the streets a man who dis 
appeared from Los Ang 
trol cars came in: the cop on the beat 
It is remarkable in a city where only 
the poor and the eccentric walk, and 
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NEW YORK COPS FELLED BY POLICE BULLETS 
How not to unsnarl traffic 


so far the experiment is on a tiny 
scale. About 30 are now pounding the 
pavements 

“This is beautful community rela 
tions.” argues the chief. “The police 
man gets to know people, They iden 
tify with him, and the chances of one 
of them throwing a rock at him or at a 
police car are less. It’s the most ex 
pensive way of deploying policemen 
but in the long run it could very well 
turn out to be the least expensive. 
Other cities that had cut back on foot 
patrolmen are also discovering new vir 
tues in old ways. “When T was walking 
a beat,” remembers St. Louis’ Chiet 
Brostron, “the policeman knew the good 
people and the bad ones, the joints and 
the gambling dens. The officer in the 
car today doesn’t have that contact.” 
Still, with the huge expenses of foot pa 
trol, no chief can possibly plan to aban 
don the economies or the speed of the 
prowl car or bring back the man on 
foot in anything like the old numbers 
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Monsters with Badges. The Reddin 
blueprint pays attention to the young— 
rather self-consciously. Fourteen offi 
cers, each known as “Policeman Bill,” 
are assigned to the city schools’ first, sec 
ond and third grades, where they tell 
children about the policeman’s job. It 
all sounds a little cloying. Even so, be 
fore one “Policeman Bill's” visit, a sur- 
vey showed, ghetto children portrayed 
cops as monsters with whips and flash- 
ing silver badges. After he left, they 
scrawled kindly father figures. To woo 
teen-agers, almost always the trouble- 
makers in ghetto disturbances. the 
1.A.P.D. has experimentally hired twelve 
youths for help on such minor but tick- 
lish assignments as mediating family dis 
putes. The program so far has shown 
encouraging signs of success 

Reddin’s schemes tor better commu 
nity relations have not worked miracles 
or turned Watts into a place where 
happy kiddies constantly listen to sto 
nes from avuncular cops. Nonetheless, 
police are relatively safe in Watts, some 
thing that cannot be said for all the na- 
tion’s ghettos. Though most members 
of minorities like Reddin’s ideas, many 
Negro militants still refuse to talk with 
the police. Some, like US (US ts black 
people; whites would be THEM) Chiet 
Ron Karenga, insist that Chief Parker's 
out-and-out hostility would be prefer 
able to Reddin’s firm amiability. The po 
lice, says Karenga, are sull a neoco- 
lonial force in the ghetto. “They are 
not protecting us, They are controlling 
us.” Karenga complains that the only 
function of Reddin’s community coun 
cils is to release Negro. frustrations 
through talk, without bringing effective 
action. Arthur Garcia, a Mexican-Amer 
ican spokesman, claims that only yes 
men sit on his community’s councils 
Felix Gutierrez, another Latin leader, 
notes that the L.A.P.D. sull refuses to 
lower the height requirements so that 
Mexican-Americans, who tend to be 
shorter than other Angelenos, can join 
the force. (By contrast, New York has 
cut an inch off its previous 5 ft, 8 in 
minimum to attract more Puerto Rt 
cans.) One Mexican-American says that 

riot in L.A.’s Latin ghetto would 
have been inconceivable two years ¢ 





now, he fears things might start to 
blow around here 

Probably no force could find more 
than lukewarm approval in the ghetto 


today—so deep are the enmitics, so pro 
found the suspicions of the fuzz or 
sometimes, “Chuck The very pres 


ence of cops tn the slums, many Ne 





ro 
militants maintain, represents soctety's 
goal to protect the white mans prop 
erty and suppress the black man’s right 

More than Anything. One of the 
most damning facts about the L.A. de 
partment is that its force of 4,000 has 
only 220 blacks. Police departments 
have assiduously sought to recruit Ne 
ero officers in the past few years, but 
most of them have not had much suc 


* Apparently fron Mr. Charhe the equiv 
alent of honky or whitey 





cess (Exceptions: Washington, 21% of 
the force; Philadelphia, 20%: Chicago, 
17%). Negro policemen are often 
looked on as Judases when they put on 
the blue uniform. “More than anv- 
thing.” laments a black patrolman in 
Brooklyn's Bedford-Stuyvesant, “I want 
my people to like me. But they just 
don't like cops. This suit makes me an 
enemy to them just like any other cop.” 

The police station remains a place 
of fear. Precinct-house brutality ts un- 
common today but not unheard of 
When he was Detroit Commissioner in 
the early "60s, relates U.S. Circuit Judge 
George Edwards, police sometimes told 
him that prisoners hurt themselves “fall- 
ing on the precinct steps.” He won 
dered how a handcuffed man, surround 
ed by four officers, could possibly sut- 
fer a “four-inch cut on the top of the 
head” in such a fashion and ordered 
his cops to tell him the facts, He never 
again received such a report—and, he 
adds, prisoners tended to “fall” less fre- 
quently. Oakland police were incredibly 
vicious during anti-draft demonstrations 
last October; while Reddin defends the 
conduct of his men in the Century 
City melee, he has since issued orders 
that night sticks no longer be raised 
above the shoulder 

“Taking someone behind a door and 
beating hell out of him? Our officers 
wouldn't’ dare.” says Reddin. “They 
know that if they did, they'd be pros 
ecuted, and might just wind up in the 
joint,” Undoubtedly, there are more sub- 
tle forms of physical abuse—an elbow 
in the back or a punch in the kidney 
But the new worry, as Reddin readily 
admits. is psychological brutality—the 
condescending look, or the tone of voice 
that indicates to a man that he Is a sus- 
pect merely because of his color, clothes 
or accent 

One innovation that might go a long 
way to ease community relations—as 
well as to disprove many charges of out 
right brutality—is a civilian board, a 
kind of ombudsman to review citizen 
complaints. But police everywhere look 
upon the notion with undisguised hor 
ror aS an unwarranted invasion trom 
the outside. “Today,” says San Fran 
cisco’s Chief Tom Cahill, “you cannot 
even look mean. That may be police 
brutality 

Lawyers, doctors and judges all po 
lice their own.” says Philadelphia's 
Commissioner Frank Rizzo. “Why does 
it have to be the policeman who Is sec 
ond-guessed? | don’t enjoy being quar 
terbacked by nonprofessionals.” Phil 
adelphia, ironically, had a civilian re 
view board for nearly ten years, ex 
amining more than 700 complaints and 
proving to the satisfaction of most out 
siders that the concept does work. The 
police guild, however, succeeded in kill 
ing Wt in court last year 

Convenient Whipping Boy. Feeling 
somewhat besieged, policemen not only 
work together but spend their off-duty 
time together, and police families often 
have little social life outside the police 
family orbit. “Other people generally 
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don’t like police,” explains Christos Ka- 
saras, a patrolman on Manhattan's West 
Side. The result is a kind of inbreed- 
ing that tends to make police the vic- 
tims of their own stereotypes. 

Yet very often, as New York’s How- 
ard Leary observes, the policeman has 
reason to feel rankled: he is indeed 
what Leary calls “the convenient whip- 
ping boy” for many of society's ills. 
All things considered, it is almost a mir- 
acle that American cops, who receive lit- 
tle respect from anybody for perhaps 
the toughest job in the U.S., are as 
good as they are. “It is too easy to for- 
get,” says University of Chicago So- 
ciologist Jerome Skolnick, “that police 
are only people,” with the same frus- 
trations and prejudices that others of 
similar backgrounds might have. “No 
matter what people call you,” says Pa- 


ery other organization, but none have 
succeeded in changing the ossified struc- 
ture of the police establishment. Pay is 
equally out of date; the median for pa- 
trolmen in big cities: $6,088. 

One consequence is a dismayingly 
low percentage of college men in po- 
lice work. Only a very few forces, in- 
cluding Los Angeles’, require any high- 
er education at all. Another is that 
more and more policemen have to 
moonlight to make ends meet—and in 
most cities are required to carry their 
guns off duty—as guards or cabbies. 
This can itself provoke violence. Ar- 
guing in a New York traffic tie-up last 
week, one off-duty cop shot another 
and was, in turn, shot by a third. Re- 
sult: one dead, one seriously wounded. 

Not only has society put the po- 
liceman on the front line in the ghetto, 
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DALLAS OFFICERS TESTING INSTANT BANANA PEEL 
Hard to go in where society pulls back. 


trolman Kasaras, “you're supposed to 
contain yourself.” The young police- 
man, adds Reddin, “deals with filth, the 
dregs of humanity, on a minute-to-min- 
ute basis. It’s not hard for him to reach 
a point where he says that people are 
no damn good, so to hell with people.” 
Yet as Miami Beach’s Chief Rocky 
Pomerance only half-jokingly observes, 
“a policeman these days has to be part 
priest, part psychiatrist, part social 
worker, part karate expert—and he has 
to be able to make a decision in a few 
seconds that will stand up before com- 
plex legal scrutiny clear up to the U.S. 
Supreme Court.” 

Outmoded administrative systems 
that force every recruit to start off in 
the lowest rank discourage the edu- 
cated and the enterprising from be- 
coming policemen. Every would-be po- 
lice chief has to serve a menial ap- 
prenticeship; no one from outside, re- 
gardless of his qualifications, can come 
in at the middle. Some, like Reddin, 
favor lateral entry, commonplace in ev- 
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but it has saddled him with a mul- 
titude of problems that are social, med- 
ical or, as in traffic control, economic 
rather than criminal. Sometimes they 
are not even that, but only the moral ex- 
pressions of an earlier generation. “The 
criminal code tends to make a crime 
of everything that people are against,” 
says the President's crime commission. 
“The result is that it becomes society's 
trash bin. The police have to rummage 
around in this material, and are ex- 
pected to prevent everything that is un- 
lawful.” More important, observes So- 
ciologist Skolnick, some of the vice 
laws actually encourage criminality by 
creating a black market of illegal de- 
mands—prostitutes, narcotics, the num- 
bers game—that can exist only with 
the connivance of corrupt cops. 

All Your Time. Apart from nour- 
ishing corruption, vice laws tie many 
men down fighting infractions that most 
Americans are guilty of themselves or 
condone. Some 200 men assigned to 
the L.A. vice squad spend much of 


their time keeping tabs on minor gam- 
blers, striptease clubs, prostitutes and 
sexual perverts. “Why, with all the ho- 
mosexuals, bisexuals, transvestites, and 
trans-sexuals,” declares San Francisco's 
Cahill, “it takes all your time figuring 
them out. It’s shocking how little time 
we have left for major crime.” The 
most bothersome and time-consuming 
task of all is handling public drunks, 
who, though hardly a serious menace 
to society, account for one-third of all 
arrests in the U.S.* 

The Difference. Obviously, almost 
anything that will improve the police 
will cost money: better law enforcement 
cannot be purchased on the cheap. Not 
only are salaries too low, but too little 
is spent on equipment, buildings and, 
most of all, research. Most chiefs scoff 
at the much publicized gadgetry, such 
as “instant banana peel,” a chemical 
that makes streets too slippery for riot- 
ers to stay on their feet. But police pro- 
fessionals are, somewhat belatedly, im- 
pressed by computers and faster com- 
munications techniques, Reddin, for ex- 
ample, wants three things from the 
technicians: a Dick Tracy-type wrist 
radio to connect the patrolman to the 
station house; a fast scanner to pick 
out suspects’ fingerprints, and a dash- 
board computer console to tie patrol 
cars to giant memory banks in Sac- 
ramento and L.A, Computers could then 
tell, within three seconds, whether a sus- 
pect had a record. 

Yet in the end, it is the individual 
cop who is the overseer of peaceful nor- 
malcy. Often under the most difficult 
circumstances, he is the thin blue line 
between law and disorder, civilization 
and anarchy. He is the man whom 
Tom Reddin and others like him are try- 
ing to lead—and change. Few experts 
promise quick results, As Tom Reddin 
puts it: “We're reversing a whole life- 
time of a different kind of police work.” 
Understandably, the policeman—even 
the “street-corner sociologist’—is not 
so much concerned with social trends 
as with the job an older society gave 
him to do. 

It is unfair, says Roger Wilkins, di- 
rector of the federal Community Re- 
lations Service, “to expect the police, 
no matter how good, to be able to do 
a first-rate job where society has pulled 
back. The whole society has failed these 
people in the ghettos—and then it asks 
the police to go down and keep order.” 
In the U.S. today, the policeman’s role 
cannot be redefined simply by enlight- 
ened police chiefs, or vague calls for 
law and order, or courts resolved to pro- 
tect the rights of the individual. It will 
take a degree of awareness and con- 
cern about the causes of violence and 
social insurrection that is not yet ev- 
ident in American life. 


* In an experimental program pioneered by 
the Vera Institute of Justice, New York is 
now sending many Bowery drunks to an in- 
firmary, where they are dried out, counseled, 
and assisted in finding jobs. In six months, 
only 150 of the 650 men treated have been ar- 
rested again. 
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PUTTING THE SQUEEZE ON CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


ZECHOSLOVAKIA, the little 
country that is trying the difficult 

and perhaps impossible task of com- 
bining Communism with freedom, is 
continuing to stir up resentment and 
alarm in its Communist neighbors. Rus 
sia and the more orthodox Communist 
states of Eastern Europe, in turn, are 
putting enormous pressure on the 
Czechoslovaks to restrain their liber- 
ating zeal. It is a conflict that could 
lead to tragedy 

Two of the men who rule the Soviet 
Union, Communist Party Boss Leonid 
Brezhnev and President Nikolai Pod- 
gorny, flew into Warsaw last week for 
an emergency conference. Their troika 
partner, Aleksei Kosygin, cut short a 
state visit to Sweden to join them there 
for talks with party leaders from Hun- 
gary, Poland, Bulgaria and East Ger- 
many. The Communist summit, the 
third of its kind in four months, was 
the Soviet response to the onrush of re 
form in Czechoslovakia, and its con 
vening was the climax of a week of 
ominous moves against the Czechoslo- 
vaks. It was also proof of an increas- 
ingly apparent fact: however tolerant it 
may seem to be in its relations with 
other Communist states—and in spite 
of considerable liberalization at home 
Russia still cannot abide real dissent or 
genuine expressions of freedom. 

Brezhnev and the other party bosses 
had summoned Czechoslovak Party 
Leader Alexander Dubéeck to Warsaw 
to explain his policies, but Dubéek po- 
litely declined. Instead, he offered to 
mect separately in Prague with each 
one of the Communist leaders. Dubéek 





DUBCEK AT RALLY IN PRAGUE 
Worst word in the lexicon. 
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feared going to any meeting where the 
other leaders might join in browbeating 
him, was especially wary of being lured 
out of the country at a time when his re 
formist regime seemed in peril. After 
Dubéek’s refusal, the other bosses ob- 
viously decided that they had reason 
enough to meet by themselves 

The Elite Sign. The Kremlin's pres 
sure on Czechoslovakia ranged from at 
tucks on the most liberal proponents of 
reform to an ill-concealed attempt to in- 
timidate the government by delaying 
the departure of Soviet troops, which 
had been conducting maneuvers on 
Czechoslovak soil. The most ominous 
Russian warning came from the official 
Communist Party newspaper Pravda, 
which for the first time compared the 
Czechoslovak situation to the Hungar 
ian uprising of 1956. It spoke of 
Czechoslovakia's “counter-revolutionary 
activity”—the worst swear word in the 
Communist lexicon—and charged that 
the progressives in Prague were “more 
treacherous and sinister” than the Hun- 
garian rebels. Pravda pointedly conclud 
ed: “Our society cannot remain indif- 
ferent at a time when the foundations 
of socialism in a friendly, fraternal 
country are under attack.” 

What so excited the Russians was a 
growing number of democratic mea- 
sures in Czechoslovakia that are un- 
heard of in most other Communist 
countries (see following story). The Rus- 
sians apparently decided that matters 
had got out of hand when Prague news 
papers printed a manifesto demanding 
that hard-line and usually pro-Soviet 
Communists be driven from high gov- 





ernment and party posts. and urging 
the public to use strikes, boycotts and 
demonstrations to force them out 
Known as “the 2,000 words,” the man- 
ifesto was Originally signed by 70 mem- 
bers of the country’s elite, including 
artists, film directors and athletes; later, 
more than 30,000 more Czechoslovaks 
signed up. The document is designed 
to build up sentiment for a purge of 
hard-liners at a special party Congress 
to be held on Sept. 9, when Dubéek’s re- 
formers hope to sack most of the re- 
maining followers of deposed, pro-Sta 
linist President Antonin Novotny 

On the Phone. Evidently the Rus- 
sians had hoped to give the hard-liners 
a boost by the presence of their tanks 
and troops, variously numbered between 
3,000 and 10,000 men. Dubéek had in- 
vited the Warsaw Pact forces to the 
country for “staff exercises” as proof 
of his loyalty to the Communist bloc; 
they were supposed to withdraw by the 
end of June, but did not. Throughout 
the week, Dubéek was reportedly on 
the phone to Moscow to find out why. 
One report had Brezhnev bluntly tell- 
ing him that the Soviet troops were 
needed to prevent the overthrow of 
Communism in Czechoslovakia. 

At week’s end, both the Prague and 
Moscow governments announced that 
the Soviet troops were beginning to 
leave. No one knew, however, how long 
it would take for them to clear out. 
Many worried Czechoslovaks recalled 
that Soviet tanks had begun leaving 
Hungary, then suddenly turned around 
and come back to crush the rebels in 
the streets of Budapest 
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“WE'LL REMAIN COMRADES—WHATSOEVER!’ 
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\* Prague’s baroque Lesser Town, 


500 people gather in a square, and 
a young man mounts a box to unfurl a 
banner reading: DEMOCRATIZATION MUST 
BECOME DEMOCRACY. Everyone starts 
cheering wildly. Along the glittering 
Vitava River, bearded young men and 
miniskirted girls collect signatures on a 
petition demanding that the government 
resume diplomatic relations with Israel 
after they have 30,000 sig- 
natures, they are invited to the office 
of the foreign ministry to have tea and 
cake—and discuss government policy 
At a meeting in the city of Moravska 


collected 


Ostrava, Czechoslovak intellectuals face 
an audience of workers and their fam 
ilies for a political debate, A miner 
shouts: “Wasn't there anything good in 
the past?” More timidly, but no less ur 
gently, a bespectacled young girl rises 
to ask: “Why can't we see the film Doc 
tor Zhivago? 

Only a few months ago, such scenes 
would have been almost unthinkable tn 
Czechoslovakia, where questioning and 
dissent were rigidly suppressed by the 


strict, doctrinaire regime of Antonin 
Novotny. Today, under the new re 
forms of Alexander Dubéek, they are 


Life in Czechoslovakia 
rings with the sounds of freedom, De- 
spite a constant threat of reprisals from 
the Soviet Union, the political change 
has not only transformed public life 
but worked a captivating magic on the 
people’s mood. It has made Czecho- 
slovakia the most contagiously exciting 
Eastern Europe—and per 
haps in all of Europe 

Cheered & Booed. From Prague to 
the High Tatra Mountains, reports Timt 
Correspondent Peter Forbath, who 
spent several weeks traveling through 


commonplace 


country in 


Czechoslovakia, the hostility, suspicion 
and dreariness with other 
Communist states has all but vanished 
Unlike Communist bosses elsewhere, the 


associated 
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DEMONSTRATION FOR DEMOCRACY IN PRAGUE 


LIFE UNDER “LIBERAL COMMUNISM” 





country’s leaders make frequent public 
appearances, are often cheered, booed 
photographed and auto- 
graphs, At the borders, customs officers 
dutifully glance into the car trunks of 
foreign visitors, but do not even bother 
to open their luggage before waving 
them through. Traffic the other way ts 
heavy suddenly able to get 
ports and visas after years of restricted 
travel, Czechoslovak citizens are jam 
ming border points on their way to va 
cations in Western Europe 


chased for 


too; pass 


The country’s police are now obliged 
to wear identification badges, the only 
cops in any Communist country to do 
so. Political debate breaks out almost 
anywhere, in cafés, restaurants, offices 
and even on streetcars, where passen 
gers eagerly share newspapers contain 
ing the latest revelations of past evils 
and argue over them with strangers 

Musical Satire. Many people have 
moved their dinner back an hour so 
that they will not miss the latest ex 
posés about the Novotny era on the 7 
p.m. television news. One listener recent 
ly complained to Radio Prague about 
government jamming of Western broad- 
casts. In no time at all, the 
the apologetic voice of the 
Minister of Culture, Miroslav GaluSka 
who announced that the government 
planned to abolish jamming. At the Se 
a cellar theater in Prague, S.R.O 
week to 


Station 


produced 


mator 
crowds gather three nights a 
laugh and cry out in shocked surprise 
at a musical satire, The Last Stop. In 
two hours of leggy displays, big-beat 
tunes, psychedelic lights and slapstick 
chases, the production fearlessly dis 
sects the incompetence and corruption 
of the old set of Communist 
and even lampoons the new set a bit 
Another how much 
life has changed ts the outpouring ot 
honors for Thomas Masaryk, the coun- 


try’s first President, and his son, the 


leaders 


major sign ol 


HOSPITAL SCENE FROM 


THE LAST STOP 


late Foreign Minister Jan Masaryk, who 
was probably murdered by the Com 
munists. The very both 
men was officially erased during the No- 
votny period. Now, at the graves of the 
two patriots in the village of Lany 
small green shrubs have been planted 
to form letters that spell the presiden 
tial motto, “Truth Prevails.” Schools in 
Prague and Bratislava have been re- 
named after both men. And some morn 
ings, as the train pulls into Prague Cen 
tral Station, an exuberant conductor 
may call out, “Masaryk Station!’—its 
name before the Communists took over 





existence ol 


and changed it 

Opening Old Wounds. The political 
transformation has altered many lives 
Some benefited from it; others 
have come to grief. Everywhere, people 
talk endlessly about the past and com 
pare their sufferings, opening old 
wounds and cursing those responsible 
for them, “People must talk about these 
things and keep talking,” says Museum 
Clerk Karel Nigrin, 64, who spent cight 
years in solitary and seven at hard 
labor as a political prisoner. “This re 
gime has allowed them to talk like no 
other Communist regime ever has.’ 

Among those who have lost 
jobs in the nationwide shake-up are the 
‘peace priests,” who were induced by 
Novotny to break with the Vatican and 
run the Roman Catholic 
churches, The old Communists had de- 
manded that all clergy swear allegiance 
to the government, and arrested those 
who refused. But thousands of 
priests who were forced to work tn fac- 
farms have returned to 
certain amount of pri- 


have 


theu 


country’s 


now 


tories and on 
their flocks. A 


vale business is tolerated. Jerry Herd 
glotz, 47, for example, now drives his 


own Opel Olympia sedan as a private 
entrepreneur, makes $250 a month 1 
$150 that he used to earn working for 
the state cab company 

Many of the country’s cinema art- 
ists, who travel abroad a good deal, 
now find that they can feel at home in 
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their own country for the first time 
One of them is Actress Sylva Danitk- 
ova, the lovely hostess at her country’s 
Kinoautomat success at Expo 67. “I 
was always traveling abroad talking 
about politics, art, love—anything—crit 
ically, angrily and happily, however | 
felt,” says Miss Dani¢kova, “But when 
I came home, it was silence. You 
couldn't really participate in the life of 
your country. Now you can.” Another 
Czechoslovak who found that he could 
come home again ts Author Ladislav 
Mnacko, who went into exile last sum- 
mer in protest over his governments 
pro-Arab policy. Mnacko is back in 
Prague, where his biting novel about 
Communist leader's downfall, Tle Tast 

Power, has just been published tor 
the first time 

12,000 Secrets. Antonin Liehm, the 
bubbly editor of the journal Literdrni 
Listy, speaks of the atmosphere as 
lovely dream from which we never want 
to wake The dream, however, does 
have its limitations. Most of them are 
the result of the Dubcek regime’s fear 
of going too far too fast and perhaps al 
lowing the reforms to get out of hand 
Though the government has formally 
bolished censorship, for example, it 
asks editors not to write about some 
12,000 items on a list of “state se 
crets.” The list includes such seemingly 
harmless subjects as the price of veal 
and the cost of spinning yarn; to many 
editors, it is censorship in another form 

Above all, the reformist leadership 
has so tar refused to permit the emer 
gence of u genuine Opposition party to 
the Communists. A_ political organiza 
tion of liberal non-Communists, K.A.N 
has already signed up more than 20,000 
members but takes care to describe it 
self as a club rather than a_ party 
K.A.N.’s_ rallies at times take place 
despite police bans, but the club’s so 
ber leaders Know that if they overstep 
the bounds, they may force the gov 
ernment to crack down 

More Cautious. Despite these draw 
backs, the Czechoslovaks have quickly 
grown accustomed to their treedom 
Perhaps because of their democratic tra 
dition, they regard it as something owed 
them, a birthright. People now tune in 
their radio and TV sets and expect to 
hear real news and not propaganda 


They expect their leaders to be re 





sponsive to their questions and peti 
tions, and to give them action, The 
Hungarian rebellion of 1956 was load 
ed with drama and tragic heroism, What 
has happened in Czechoslovakia has 
been more cautious, deliberate and 
evolutionary; it is an attempt at the mar 
riage of Communism and democracy 
that is taking place under the disap 
proving parental gaze of the Kremlin 
If the liberalization wrought by Al 
exander Dubéek has lost some of its 
drama as it proceeds, perhaps that will 
be its greatest strength—and the best as 
surance that it has a chance, in the 


end, of success 
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RUSSIA 


Voice of Dissent 

At home, the Kremlin is having its 
own persistent problems with Russia’s 
dissident intellectuals, who continue to 
badger the regime to relax its ught con- 
trol on free expression. Last week the 
latest and most daring demand for re- 
form came from a prominent Soviet nu 
clear scientist, whose 10,000-word essay 

entitled “Thoughts About Progress, 





Peaceful Coexistence and Intellectual 
Freedom is being clandestinely cir 
culated among a small circle of Rus 
sian writers, scientists and artists. In it, 
Andrei Sakharov, 47, demands nothing 
less in Communist Russia than an en 





WRITER SINYAVSKY 
Nothing less than liberty. 


tirely free society enjoying complete in 
tellectual liberty 

After 50 years of full control over 
the minds of the entire country.” writes 
Sakharov, “the leadership seems afraid 
of even a hint of debate. Yet the only 
guarantee of a scientific democratic ap 
proach to politics, economic develop 
ment and culture ts intellectual free 
Sakharov charg 
that censorship has not only killed “the 





dom and debate.’ 2 
living soul” of Soviet literature, but is 
stifling fresh ideas in other creative fields 
as well. He therefore calls for the abo- 
liion of Glavlit, the omnipotent cen- 
sorship department that rules over the 
printed word in the Soviet Union, and 
urges its replacement by new and lib 
eral press laws 

\ distinguished member of the So- 
viet Academy of Sciences and a Stalin 
prizeholder who helped develop Rus 
sia’s hydrogen bomb, Sakharov con 
demns the imprisonment tn labor camps 
of Authors Yuli M. Daniel and Andrei 
Sinyavsky and other intellectual dis 
sidents. He demands the release of all 


political prisoners. As if that were not 
bad enough, he says that Russia must 
“without doubt” support the democratic 
reforms in Czechoslovakia. Though he 
censures U.S. involvement in Viet Nam, 
he also blames the outbreak of the Mid 
dle East war on Russia's “irresponsible 
encouragement” of the Arabs, charges 
that Russia’s continued antagonism to- 
ward Israel hampers peace in the area 
The Kremlin greeted this heretic sal- 
ly with customary silence. If anything. 
it has made the intellectual climate in 
the Soviet Union even more stifling in 
recent months. As if to underscore this 
toughening line, the U.S. State De 
partment last week announced that Rus 
Sia has a new defector from its literary 
ranks. Arkady Belinkov, 47, a Soviet lit 
erary critic whose best-known work ts 
a biographical essay on Author Yuri Ty- 
nianov, has decided that he and his 
wife wish to remain in the U.S., where 
they have been visiting for two weeks 


CHINA 
An Act of Barbarism 


Life was not easy for Chiang Kai- 
shek’s mother, Wang Tsai-yu, a simple 
peasant woman who was widowed ear 
ly and did embroidery to send her prom 
ising son to academies in Paoting and 
Tokyo, Japan, When she died in 1921 
the fast-rising young Chiang matched 
her devotion by building her an elab 
orate tomb in the eastern China moun- 
tain village of Chikow, where the fam- 
ily lived. Last week, calling her me 
morial a source ot porson tn Chinese 
society,” an official Peking report joy 
fully revealed that members of the Red 
Guards had attacked the tomb and 
razed it to rubble. That particular act 
of barbarism, as Peking saw it, “marks 

great victory for the thought of Mao 
Ise-tung.” 


More Violent than Imagined 


Getting hard news out of Red China 
is tougher than pulling dragons’ teeth 
Since Hong Kong's China-watchers 
must normally settle for secondary 
sources—newspapers, radio, returning 
visitors—they tend to keep their con 
clusions conservative. In recent weeks, 
however. the China-watchers have had 
some evidence that the disorders sweep- 
ing many parts of China have probably 
been worse than anyone outside China 
imagined 

One main indication of this has been 
the grisly flotsam of bodies floating 
down the flood-swollen Pearl River to 
Hong Kong and Macao (Time, July 5) 
The number by last week had reached 
66, most of them tied and mangled 
Lust week the China-watchers got an 
other indication of the state of affairs in 
side China when a batch of newspaper 
photographs reached Hong Kong from 
Wuchow, a river-trade city in- the 
Kwangsi rion of South China. Al 
though blurred and faded, the pictures 
provided the first photographic prool 
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Ever sweltered on a hot car seat? 

Or frozen on an icy one? Then you know 
where Ford Motor Company got the idea for 
Comfortweave Vinyl. 















And it comes in 14 
Summer or winter, you ride in comfort on Ford soothing colors that 
Motor Company's woven vinyl! upholstery. Because last. And last. You can get it in Mustang Fastback 
it’s woven, it circulates air. Which helps keep you and Hardtops, Mercury Cougar XR7, Montego and 
cool and unrumpled when it's torrid; cozy and com- Colony Park Wagons. Comfortweave Vinyl—a Ford 
fortable when it's frigid. Because it's vinyl, it's strong, Motor Company first. The better idea? Year round 
durable, washable. Won't bag or sag out of shape. comfort, And what could be better than that? 
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“My secret? 
Keep the gin in the refrigerator. 
The perfect gin, of course.”’ 





It's a good idea. 

If you chill your gin to the marrow, 

the ice won't melt so fast. 

And your drinks will taste clear and velvety. 

But even the kindest of cold won't save doubtful gin. 
It's got to be the driest. It's got to be the smoothest. 
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Seagram's. The perfect martini gin. 


ANY, N.C. GO PROOF. DISTILLED ORY GIN. DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN. 
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of the recent ravages caused by fac- 
tional fighting. 

Appearing in a paper printed by the 
United Command, a relatively conserv 
ative Red Guard faction, the pictures 
showed burned-out buildings, debris-lit- 
tered streets and general devastation in 
Wuchow. The accompanying text shril- 
ly blamed the destruction on a radical 
faction. The radicals’ newspaper, print- 
ed at about the same time, blames the 
damage on the conservatives and claims 
that the fierce fighting reduced more 


than 2,000 buildings to rubble, left 
40,000 residents homeless and_ killed 
hundreds. 


Because pictures of that sort are hard- 
ly ever available, China-watchers have 
usually regarded long, itemized reports 
of destruction with some skepticism and 
merely talked about “widespread vio- 
lence.” Armed with new proof of ter- 
ror and destruction, they have seriously 
started re-examining whether, in their 
efforts to report the situation accu- 
rately, they have not underestimated 
the extent of violence and bloodshed in 
Mao's China. 


GREECE 
Applying a Plaster Cast 


Greece's junta leaders like to think 
of the country as a patient that re- 
quires their constant attention. Last 
week, as the regime finally made public 
its long-awaited new constitution, Colo- 
nel-turned-Premier George Papadopou- 
los put on his best bedside manner. 
“We have a sick patient here,” he told 
newsmen. “We must decide how soon 
he will be able to walk and when we 
should remove the plaster cast. But if 
we decide the patient needs more plas- 
ter, we will give it to him.” 

The new constitution encases Greek 
society, and particularly the institution 
of the monarchy, in a_ considerable 





PAPADOPOULOS DANCING AT MILITARY BASE 
In the best bedside manner. 
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amount of plaster. Though welcomed 
by many Greeks as a first move to- 
ward a return to parliamentary rule, it 
is, in fact, a carefully balanced doc- 
ument that retains for the junta much 
of its vast power even while re-estab- 
lishing the trappings of democratic rule. 

Minimonarchy. The constitution sets 
up a tightly controlled minimonarchy 
in which the real power rests with the 
Premier, a post that Papadopoulos 
hopes to retain through popular elec- 
tions. Under the new document, which 
will be presented to the people in a ref- 
erendum on Sept. 29, the government 
at some unspecified time will recall King 
Constantine from his Roman exile. But 
the constitution strips him of his two 
most important prerogatives—the power 
to hire and fire Premiers and to com- 
mand the armed forces. In the future, 
Greece's King will be obliged to name 
as Premier whoever is chief of the lead- 
ing party in Parliament. The Premier, 
in turn, will become a sort of super- 
President who will run the armed forces 
and just about everything else. 

The constitution also creates a sep- 
arate executive branch for the Premier, 
who, once in office, will be virtually in- 
dependent of the Parliament. The elec- 
toral system for selecting the 150 mem- 
bers of Parliament is designed to give 
big parties the edge by allotting them 
nonelected members on the basis of 
their strength at the polls. The junta nat- 
urally intends to organize its own party, 
which it is confident will gain enough 
favor with Greek voters to take ad- 
vantage of such a provision. The con- 
stitution makes room for new blood in 
Greek politics by barring many old- 
time Greek politicians, including An- 
dreas Papandreou, 49, the son of one- 
time Premier George Papandreou, who 
now lives in Sweden. 

In addition, the constitution outlaws 
all Communists, forbids the press to 
print anything that might be construed 
as an incitement to change the estab- 
lished order and places all political par- 
ties under the control of a special court. 
The court will approve only those 
groups that, in the constitution’s words, 
“contribute to the advancement of the 
national interest’—a wording vague 
enough to enable the junta to outlaw 
any groups that might threaten its own 
grip on power 

Political Dilemma. Premier Papado- 
poulos seems to savor the dilemma that 
the new constitution poses for Greece's 
politicians. Though they resent its harsh 
provisions, the politicians are in a quan- 
dary about how to go about registering 
their disapproval. If they denounce the 
constitution and Greek voters go ahead 
and overwhelmingly approve it anyway 
—as they may well do—Papadopoulos 
will be able to point to the results as 
an endorsement of the junta and a re- 
pudiation of the politicians. If they do 
nothing, they may appear to the Greek 
people after 15 months out of power 
as helpless has-beens. 


DOMINIQUE BERAETTY 


























THE PRINCE & FRANCO 
Key decision of his own. 


SPAIN 


Juan Carlos to the Fore 


Since Spain's constitution pledges 
an eventual restoration of the mon- 
archy, Spaniards have long scanned the 
official press for clues as to which of 
the Borbéns Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco, 75, might pick to fill the long- 
vacant throne. Monarchist activists pin 
their hopes on exiled Pretender Don 
Juan, 55, a moderate who favors evo- 
lution toward parliamentary democracy. 
Many Falangist regulars lean toward 
his son, Juan Carlos, 30, in the belief 
that the carefully schooled younger man 
would prove willing to stick with the re- 
gime’s less flexible principles. 

Franco's personal sympathies have 
been clear for some time. Distrustful 
of Don Juan, he played a major role in 
arranging the young prince’s Spanish 
education and made sure that it in- 
cluded commissions from all three mil- 
itary academies. Last week he tipped 
his hand further by creating the title of 
“heir to the throne,” which could put 
Juan Carlos in No. 2 position on the 
protocol ladder—right behind him. Now 
all that remains is for Juan Carlos to 
be formally declared the heir. 

Before Franco made his move, Juan 
Carlos made a key decision of his own. 
Until recently, the prince (and husband 
of Greece's Princess Sophie, stormy 
Frederika’s daughter) often vowed that 
he would “never, never” accept the 
throne as long as his father remained 
alive. This year, at last convinced that 
Don Juan could never become King, 
Juan Carlos began staking out his own 
claim. The prince still has no assur- 
ance, of course, that he will ever as- 
sume the throne and, even if the mon- 
archy is restored, Franco has not spec- 
ified what power it would have after 
he leaves. Meantime, a family feud may 
be brewing because of Juan Carlos’ 
new willingness to bypass his father. 
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A SUDDEN PARTING: How Pompidou Was Fired 


The leader must aim high, show that 
he has vision, act on a grand scale 
—Charles de Gaulle (1932) 


There cannot be a couple at the 
head of state. Only one man can be in 
charge. Otherwise, the people get the im- 
pression that the No 
the steering 


2 man ts doing 
De Gaulle (1967) 


LL his life, Charles de Gaulle has 
A pondered the mystique of power 
Last week, true to his own egocentric 
reasoning, he applied his maxims in a 
government shift that dumfounded his 
countrymen, angered the Gaullist party 
and raised doubts in France about the 
wisdom of his future policy. In what 
was perhaps the most ungracious oust- 
er of a head of government since Ger- 
many's Wilhelm II fired Bismarck in 
1890, De Gaulle dropped his old friend 
and loyal helper, Georges Pompidou, 
as Premier. As his replacement, De 
Gaulle tapped his longtime Foreign 
Minister, Maurice Couve de Murville, 
a suave aristocrat who has no personal 
political ambitions 

The dismissal was all the more iron 
ic because, in all likelihood, De Gaulle 
would no longer be in the Elysée Pal- 





ace if it were not for Pompidou. At 
the height of the May riots, it was Pom- 


pidou who kept the government run- 
ning, cooled the strife between the se- 
curity forces and the rebellious stu- 
dents, and got the workers back to 


their jobs. After that, he masterminded 
the amazingly successful election cam 
paign that won for Gaullists the largest 


parliamentary majority that any gov- 
ernment has held in nearly 100 years 
In the process, Pompidou, who had 


never held a political office before he be 
came Premier six years ago, gained con- 
siderable political stature in France. He 
became, in fact, the first Gaullist poli- 
tician to develop an identity of his own 
in spite of De Gaulle’s overshadowing 


presence. Pompidou’s success became 
his downfall. 
No Secret. For many Frenchmen 


and foreigners alike, the dismissal con- 
firmed the impression that De Gaulle’s 
recent brush with near-disaster had not 
made him one whit less willful or ar- 
bitrary. There also was concern about 
the future course of De Gaulle’s pol- 
icies. The general has interpreted the 
big election victory as a mandate to 
push through his reforms. The main 
one is participation, which he envisions 
as a new way of life that will enable stu- 


Cool Couve’s Greatest Test 


ALL, patrician, impeccably tailored 

in grey suits, elegantly aloof, Mau- 
rice Couve de Murville is the epitome 
of the ideal senior civil servant. In his 
search for an efficient and obedient ad- 
ministrator to carry out his reforms, 
General de Gaulle instinctively turned 
to Couve, reflecting his own reordering 
of France’s priorities. For the past ten 
Couve de Murville has carried 
out De Gaulle’s most cherished policies 

-those of making France seem great 
in the world again. Now that De Gaulle 
intends to direct his attention to heal- 
ing France's internal ills, he has ele- 
vated to the premiership the man whose 
cool acumen and legendary iciness won 
him among the world’s diplomats a 
wry but not undeserved nickname: “The 
flawless performer.” 

Couve is a unusual man in an un- 
usual situation. He has neither a polit- 
ical following nor the flair for creating 
one. He does not even have any special 
clout within the Gaullist’ party, His 
power resides solely in his relation- 
ship with the man whom he serves 
a fact that must please De Gaulle. 
Up to now, Couve has always ac- 
knowledged that he knew who was boss. 
“There are no problems between my- 
self and the general,” he once said, “If 
there were, my role would be to yield 
to him.” But last week Couve hint 
ed that he would stand-up to the gen- 
eral if need be. “Contrary to what 


years, 
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many people think,” he told a Gaullist 
deputy, “I like to argue and even con- 
vince.” 

De Gaulle prizes Couve for much 


more than obedience. Besides Pompi- 
dou, Couve was the only minister who 
each week (usually on Friday after- 
noon) had a personal talk with De 


Gaulle. “They weren't really discussions 
but exchanges in cynicism,” recalls an 
Elysée official. Talking with Couve and 
observing him in action, De Gaulle be- 
came convinced that Couve was, of all 
his ministers, by far the best inter- 
preter of his Furthermore, 
Couve's personality—his reticence, pre- 


policies 


cision, haughtiness—met De Gaulle’s 
criteria of the attributes of a man of 
quality. The story goes that on a visit 


to Paris as Soviet Premier, Nikita Khru- 
shchey boasted about his Foreign Min- 
ister, saving, “I can order Gromyko to 
sit on a chunk of ice and he stays 
there until the ice has melted.” Replied 
De Gaulle: “I can order Couve to sit 


on a chunk of ice, and it won't even 
begin to melt.” 
o 
Couve is a member of what the 
French call the H.S.P., for haute so- 


ciété protestante (Protestant high so- 
ciety), a powerful minority descended 
from the Huguenots within a predom- 
inantly Catholic country. The son of a 
Reims judge, he has excelled at what- 


ever he undertook. He graduated first 


dents to have more say in the running 
of the universities and workers to share 
in both the profits and managerial de 
cisions in their plants 

A onetime banker, Pompidou made 
no secret of the fact that he felt it 
would be dangerous to undertake any 
industrial reform in the wake of 
France’s month-long economic paral- 
ysis. French businessmen and unionists 
counted on him to talk some reason 
into De Gaulle. At present, France is 
losing funds at such a drastic rate— 
$300 million to $400 million a week 
that its net reserves of some $5 billion 
in gold and currency will be imperiled 
within a few months unless the huge 
outflow of francs is somehow checked. 

Too Big Too Soon. With his pen- 
chant for obfuscation, De Gaulle phased 
out Pompidou in such a manner that 
the import of the affair was open to var- 
ying interpretations. After national elec- 
tions, the Premier is required by law to 
hand in his and his government's res- 
ignation. De Gaulle used the procedure 
to dump Pompidou, but then cast the 
situation in another light by including 
in his farewell letter an intriguing line: 
“Dear Friend, hold yourself in read- 
iness to fulfill any mandate the nation 
may one day bestow upon you.” 


in a class of 300 at Paris’ famed Ecole 
Libre des Sciences Politiques, passed 
with highest marks the examinations to 
become an inspecteur des finances in 
the French civil service. By 1940, at 
33, he had become the Finance Min- 
istry’s director of foreign exchange, but 
he disliked serving in Marshal Petain’s 
Vichy government 

In 1943, he decided to join the Free 
French movement abroad. “Vichy was 


no longer a serious place,” he says. 


COUVE & WIFE AT PARIS OPERA 





It was vague in a Delphic way, and 
to some interpreters of the oracle it 
meant that De Gaulle, despite his de- 
cision to dismiss Pompidou, had ac- 
tually settled on him as his successor 
in the presidency. Most people felt, how- 
ever, that it was simply a case of an 
old man canning a younger potential 
rival who, in the words of one of Pom- 
pidou’s aides, “had gotten too big too 
soon.” Any doubt that Pompidou was 
sacked was more or less dispelled when 
Couve re-appointed practically every 
Minister in the old Cabinet—an indi- 
cation that De Gaulle wanted only a 
change of Premier. 

The story of Pompidou’s dismissal, 
one of the most extraordinary chron- 
icles of recent political history, is here- 
with detailed by Time's Paris bureau 
chief, Curt Prendergast. De Gaulle had 
actually been thinking about replacing 
Pompidou for a couple of years. He 
had, after all, kept Pompidou's pre- 
decessor, Michel Debré, for only three 
years, then dumped him once Debré 
had presided over the unpleasant busi- 
ness of granting Algeria independence— 
despite Debré’s own opposition to the 
idea. The roots of the present events 
were struck in the May revolts, when 
Pompidou and De Gaulle had oppos- 
ing ideas about how to bring France 
back to normal. De Gaulle wanted to 
hold a referendum on his participation 


“My departure was quite unheroic, since 
I had a passport and a visa in good 
order for Spain.” He made his way to 
Algeria, where De Gaulle appointed him 
Finance Minister in his exile govern- 
ment. When the general returned to 
Paris in triumph in 1945, Couve was 
given the No, 3 post in the Foreign Min- 
istry. After five years at the Quai, 
Couve, who speaks four languages, went 
out as an ambassador to Cairo, NATO, 
Washington, and finally Bonn, where 
he was a favorite of Konrad Adenau- 
er’s. One day in 1958, while he was play- 
ing golf at Cologne, an urgent phone 
call came for him. De Gaulle, who had 
just returned to power, summoned him 
to Paris as Foreign Minister 
. 

Couve developed an effective meth- 
od of introducing De Gaulle’s inde- 
pendent-minded policies to the rest of 
the world. His ploy was to play down 
the impact of any decision. “Naturelle- 
ment” was his favorite expression, 
meaning that the decision was a nat- 
ural, an inevitable one. De Gaulle’s rec- 
ognition of Red China, the eviction of 
U.S. forces from France, overtures to 
the East bloc, the refusal to sign the nu- 
clear nonproliferation treaty—all were 
presented by Couve as the only so- 
lution to intolerable situations. When a 
foreign diplomat or newsman asked him 
a pointed, and therefore in his view “in- 
discreet,” question, Couve feigned a 
dumfounded stare or an arched brow. 
His frequent responses were “I don't un- 
derstand you" or “I don’t see what you 
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POMPIDOU & DE GAULLE (1966) 
Success was the failure. 


scheme, which he felt would give the 
strikers and rioters the concessions that 
they wanted. Pompidou threatened to 
resign if De Gaulle did that, and pressed 
him instead to dissolve the National As- 
sembly and call new elections. Many 
politicians believed that Pompidou also 
warned that if France did not heed De 
Gaulle’s appeal for order, “Mon Gén- 
éral,,you must leave.” 


are getting at." Sometimes he turned 
the question back on the questioner. 
“Naturellement,” he would reply to 
newsmen who wanted him to comment 
on some startling new twist in French 
diplomacy. “What astonishes you so 
much about that?” 

At Common Market conferences, 
while the Italians waved their arms in 
frustration, the Dutch kneaded their 
hands in anger, and the Germans turned 
white with rage, Couve serenely sat 
chatting with his staff and quietly re- 
peating non. On orders from De Gaulle, 
he blocked British entry to the Com- 
mon Market, reversed the trend toward 
a political unification of Europe and 
shaped Common Market trade and tar- 
iff policies to suit French tastes. It was, 
above all, his performance in the Com- 
mon Market debates that won the ad- 
miration of De Gaulle, who praised 
him as “the perfect exponent of French 
diplomacy.” 

Couve's cold severity was not re- 
served exclusively for Europeans. Two 
years ago, on a visit to Washington, 
Couve was invited to the White House, 
where President Johnson — earnestly 
pleaded the U.S. case in Viet Nam for 
35 minutes. Then he sat back to await 
Couve’s response. Seconds passed. No 
response. Finally, Johnson asked _ if 
Couve had any comments. Couve sim- 
ply stood up, bowed slightly, and mur- 
mured his adieux. He felt that John- 
son's view and his were so widely di- 
vergent that there was no sense in even 
talking about them. 


Less Friendly. After a few days of in- 
decision, De Gaulle followed Pompi- 
dou's advice—with excellent results, By 
the time the campaign started, De 
Gaulle was already thinking about post- 
election strategy. If the election pro- 
duced only a small Gaullist majority, 
De Gaulle planned to keep on Pom- 
pidou for several months at least in 
order to use his expert parliamentary 
guidance for shepherding De Gaulle’s 
reform bills through the National As- 
sembly. Unwittingly, Pompidou —has- 
tened his own exit by engineering an 
election landslide. After the first round 
of voting indicated that the Gaullists 
would win handsomely, the general 
sounded out Pompidou about his fu- 
ture plans. Pompidou played into De 
Gaulle’s design by confessing his ex- 
treme exhaustion and his understand- 
able desire to take a long vacation. 

In the wake of the second-round 
sweep, De Gaulle again questioned 
Pompidou about his plans. So con- 
fident was Pompidou that De Gaulle 
would insist on his staying on that he 
again mentioned his need for a rest. By 
July 1, Pompidou sensed a less friendly 
atmosphere at the Elysée. As one Min- 
ister put it: “There was that air, the 
chauffeurs and the ushers talk, you 
Know, and then there were those dos- 
siers being brought in"—a sign that De 
Gaulle was poring over secret person- 
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Though Couve is almost invariably 
frosty in public, his small coterie of 
friends claim that in private he is wit- 
ty, charming and downright human. He 
lives a quiet private life with his wife 
Jacqueline in a Left Bank town house, 
manages to arrange his work schedule 
so that they have lunch at home three 
times a week. They have three married 
daughters and five grandchildren. He 
has a dachshund named Jason, plays 
golf most Sunday mornings (in the 
80s), and likes the movies enough to 
queue up with the crowds along the 
Champs Elysées to see the latest de- 
tective flicks or Chaplain classics. Couve 
is also a connoisseur of wine. His fa- 
vorite: Chateau-Latour. 

Sull, his forbidding public image 
makes Couve’s personality apolitical 
issue in France. Though many French- 
men recognize that his remoteness has 
been an effective diplomatic ploy, they 
worry that he may lack the capacity 
for compassion that a Premier in France 
should have at present. After all, his 
main duty will be to direct a reform pro- 
gram whose goal is to redress poten- 
tially explosive grievances in French 
society. Two of the major groups with 
which he must deal, the students and 
workers, are in no mood to accept high- 
handed treatment from the government. 
Still, Couve is a man of such undis- 
puted talent and dedication that he may 
be able even to overcome his personal 
reserve in order to meet headlong the 
greatest challenge of an already dis- 
tinguished career. 
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nel records of all possible candidates. 

The climax came on July 5, a Fri- 
day, which happened to be Pompidou’s 
57th birthday. De Gaulle called in 
Couve to the Elysée for long and se- 
rious talks that morning, and worried 
friends telephoned Pompidou to tell him 
about the unexpected conferences. That 
afternoon Couve came to a routine Cab- 
inet meeting at the Hotel Matignon, 
the Premier's official residence, and told 
Pompidou that he felt that Pompidou 
should remain as Premier and that if 
Pompidou wished to, he should tell the 
general so, 

Last-Minute Cal|!. The following 
morning, Pompidou telephoned Bernard 
Tricot, De Gaulle’s top administrative 
aide, at the Elysée. If De Gaulle want- 
ed him to stay, he would be glad to, 
said Pompidou. His only conditions 
were that he be given a say 
in drafting the participation 
bill and a free hand in run- 
ning the National Assembly, 
Beyond that, all he wanted 
was a little well-carned rest 
—perhaps a two-week va- 
cation. Tricot rang back 
after noon with a message 
from De Gaulle. It was too 
late; the general had already 
made up his mind. In fact, 
he had called in Couve af- 
ter dinner the night before 
to tell him to form a gov- 
ernment of his own. 

By late Monday, rumors 
of Pompidou’s dismissal. 
were racing about Paris, but 
the Elysée remained non- 
committal. Finally, on Tues- 
day, Pompidou was sum- 
moned to the palace to re- 
ceive the word in person 
from De Gaulle, and their 
exchange of correspondence 
was released to the press. 
Then Pompidou went to a 
caucus of the newly elected 
Gaullist Deputies in the Na- 
tional Assembly. Most of them were 
angry that a vote getter as effective as 
Pompidou had been sidetracked in fa- 
vor of a man who is anything but a 
crowd pleaser. But Pompidou, though 
he was bitterly hurt by De Gaulle’s 
treatment, remained loyal. “It is not 
for us to question his decisions,” Pom- 
pidou told the Deputies. “It is for the 
President, and him alone, to name the 
Premier.” 

Pompidou also discounted the pos- 
sibility that De Gaulle had somehow 
anointed him for the presidency, since 
De Gaulle had made no move to set 
up the machinery to effect an orderly 
transfer of the presidency after he de- 
parts—and given no assurance that he 
would. In fact, the one thing that peo- 
ple close to Pompidou deduced from 
the situation was that De Gaulle in- 
tended to remain around a while long- 
er. There is now speculation in Paris 
that De Gaulle’s wife Yvonne _ insists 
that he must step down late next year, 
when he will be 79. That would leave 
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three years of his present seven-year 
term unexpired. 

Down, Not Out. Though he now 
holds no office except that of Deputy 
from his mountainous constituency in 
Cantal, Pompidou remains an important 
political figure in France. After a sum- 
mer vacation in Brittany, he intends to 
return to Paris, write a book and take 
an active part in the National Assem- 
bly. It is not impossible that De Gaulle 
may some day call on him again. 
France’s future at the moment is high- 
ly uncertain. De Gaulle last’ week 
warned students and workers that his 
government will crack down hard on 
any further disorders—hardly a con- 
ciliatory posture. In the event that 
Couve fails to direct a successful re- 
form program or that France lapses 
into violence again, De Gaulle could re- 





LE FIGARO’S VIEW OF L'AFFAIRE POMPIDOU 
No. 2 should not try harder. 


call Pompidou, whose reputation would 
be unsullied by the intervening events. 
In that case, no one could say that 
Charles de Gaulle had not had such an 
eventuality in mind all along. 


ITALY 


No Veritas in the Vino 

“Wine: Fermented juice of grapes.” 

—Webster's International Dictionary 

“Crush the pulp and stone of dates 
in a container, mix with hot water, clar- 
ify w ith lead acetate, add sugar to the 
mixture, then add chloridic acid. Heat 
to 60 or 70 Centigrade. Let 
cool immediately neutralize with 
potash,” 


degrees 
and 


—Fake-wine recipe 
quoted in Italian court 


Italy produces more wine than France 
or Spain, yet has fewer vineyards than 
either country. The reason for this phe- 
nomenon is that a considerable amount 
of its wine production is as far re- 





moved from the fermented juice of the 
grape as molasses is from pink cham- 
pagne. For years, racketeers have be- 
deviled the country’s important wine 
industry by ingeniously simulating the 
taste, bouquet and appearance of every 
known type of Italian wine. Using a 
grizzly variety of waste materials and 
chemicals. they make wine in as little 
as eight hours (v. as much as a year 
for genuine wine). They then sell the 
fake brew to unsuspecting Italians and 
tourists as the real vino. 

lo reduce the uncertainties of wine 
drinking in Italy and protect the wor- 
ried industry, the government has re- 
cently begun to enforce strict wine leg- 
islation. It set up a special food-and- 
wine-standards police squad that quick- 
ly became known as “the Bacchus 
police.” Last week, in the biggest Ital- 
ian trial in decades, 174 men and 
women were charged with adulterating 
or faking wine. Heading the list of ac- 
cused in the crammed courthouse of 
Ascoli Piceno on the Adriatic coast 
was Bruno Ferrari, 65, boss of the 
Casa Vinicola Ferrari, largest of seven 
wine companies involved in the case. 

Household Name. After weeks of 
watching the cight Ferrari wine plants 
and shadowing the company’s delivery 
trucks all over the country, the Bac- 
chus police arrested Ferrari and his as- 
sociates and seized 10,000 tons of adul- 
terated wine. For more than ten years 
Vino Ferrari had been a household 
name in Italy. A popular Ferrari com- 
mercial—which was taken off the air 
when Ferrari was arrested—showed a 
tired businessman reviving his sagging 
spirits after a hard day by knocking 
back a glass of Ferrari wine. “I'm a 
new man,” he shouts to his wife. 

Now the origin of the wine's restor- 
ative power is being called into ques- 
tion: Ferrari wine, charged the pros- 
ecution, is artificial. Police cited a va- 
riety of recipes for making such con- 
coctions, listing such unlikely ingre- 
dients as tar acid, ammonia, glycerin, 
zine sulphate, seaweed, banana paste, 
citric acid, lactic acid, a pungent liquid 
dredged from the bottom of banana 
boats, and ox’s blood, The prosecution 
also said that illegal chemical substances 
and hidden vats of artificial wine were 
seized at the Ferrari plants. 

The authorship of at least one suc- 
cessful fake-wine recipe was attributed 
by Italian police to Celso Sereni, an al- 
leged Ferrari accomplice, who was said 
in court to have netted $3,000 a day 
from his association with Ferrari's thriv- 
ing “wine” business. He was described 
in the press as “the Doctor Faust of 
the grape.” 

Significantly, the court has not 
charged that the fake wine is harmful. 
“The aim of the adulterators is not ex- 
termination,” said one Italian police of- 
ficer wryly. “After all, they have to 
safeguard their market.” Italians’ con- 
fidence in their wine has been severely 
shaken; in some parts of Italy, beer 
has at least temporarily replaced wine 
on the dinner table. 
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What’s for dinner? Pizza? Lobster? Cornish hen? 
Clark gets Once only kings had such a choice. Yet the new Clark- 
built Tyler five-shelf food case tempts shoppers with 
th LG e the delicacies of the world—all up at eye level to see and 
ings moving select without digging through the stack. It’s part of a 
Clark material handling system that speeds dinner from 


field to table. From the same company that builds 
earthmoving equipment, truck trailers, axles, trans 


missions and lift trucks. Clark Equipment CLARK 
Company, Buchanan, Michigan 49107. 
EQUIPMENT 





All the excitement, challenge, and 
rewards of conquering the great 
American West have come to life 
again. This time the word is, “‘Go 
deep, young man, go deep!” Down 
into the depths of the ocean to 
conquer it, work in it, live in it, 
settle it—and reap the rewards of 
food, minerals, oil. 

Today's model of the old Cones- 
toga Wagon is Deepstar*-20,000, 
shown here. Submersibles like this 
with steel pressure hulls will help 
explore and settle the vast wet 
underworld, an area of 40 million 
square miles — over 70% of the 
earth's surface. 

Already a variety of manned 
submersibles that rival the weird 
creatures of the sea have started 
exploring. Aquanaut pioneers may 
someday wear artificial gills to 


* A Trademark of Westinghouse Electric Corporation 


** A Trademark of Republic Steel Corporation 
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(The steels are ready whenever you are ) 


breathe oxygen from the water! 
Whole settlements of permanentsea- 
bottom structures must be built. Al- 
ready, two nature trails, a park, and 
a restaurant—all underwater—lure 
the adventurous. Underwater hotels 
and resorts are expected. 

Asin many critical aerospace activ- 
ities, Republic Steel will supply the 
steels for aquaspace vehicles. The 
two-inch hull plates of the Deepstar- 
20,000 are planned to be made 
of Republic's Hi-Performance*’, 
9% nickel, 4% cobalt. vacuum- 
melted, alloy steel. The high strength, 
toughness and weldability of HP 9-4 
steel will withstand the tremendous 
water pressure encountered at 
20,000 feet. The new Deepstar will 
be easily maneuverable at that depth. 

Republic's latest participation in 
aquaspace activities is the use of 





Republic ENDURO" stainless steel 
for the propeller shafts and motor 
housings of the first nuclear- 
powered deep submergence vehicle, 
now being developed. 

Availability of these HP and stain- 
less steels for ocean-floor manned 
vehicles is a result of Republic’s 
aggressive anticipation of the special 
supersteels that will be demanded 
for aquaspace activities. 

This is also a dramatic example of 
the long reach of steel from Republic, 
probing into areas wherever man’s 
imagination needs it — from the 
ocean depths to outer space, from the 
heartbeat of man to the drumbeat of 
defense. Republic Steel Corporation, 
Cleveland, Ohio 44101. 


You Can Take the Pulse of Progress at 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


CLEVELAND. OHIO 44101 
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THE WAR 
The Real Berets 


For the past month, John Wayne's 
The Green Berets—Hollywood’s ‘first 
motion picture on the Viet Nam war— 
has been packing them in at theaters 
all across the U.S. This week the mov- 
ie will open in Saigon, where, pre- 
sumably, members of the Special Forces 
will get the chance to compare Wayne's 
absurd and blundering epic (Time, June 
21) with the way it really is. 

The Green Berets have already been 
overly romanticized in song and book, 
including Robin Moore’s novel, on 
which the movie is based. “That's a lot 
of crap,” says Lieut. Colonel Robert 
W. Hassinger, deputy commander of 
the Special Forces in Viet Nam. 
“There’s not much glamour in our outfit 
—just a lot of hard work.” Well, not 
quite. There are only 2,600 Green Be- 
rets in Viet Nam, but they exercise con- 
trol over a force of 50,000 Vietnamese 
irregulars in 80-odd bases, mostly tiny 
outposts along the Laotian and Cam- 
bodian borders. They run the most eco- 
nomic and perhaps the most unusual 
operation in the war, carried out on an 
annual budget of just over $100 mil- 
lion and a seemingly limitless supply of 
gall and resourcefulness. 

Man for man, the Green Berets, 
named, of course, for their distinctive 
headgear (the color is traced to the for- 
est-green caps worn by Rogers’ Rang- 
ers in the French and Indian war), are 
probably the best-trained and most pro- 
fessional U.S. soldiers in Viet Nam. 
Many, perhaps even a third, are there 
on their second tour; some noncoms 
have been in the country for six years 
and plan to stay until the war is over. 
Says Colonel Harold Aaron, command- 
ing officer of all Green Berets in Viet 
Nam: “Special Forces provides a man 
with a microcosm he can control,” 

Loincloth & Bracelet. The Special 
Forces came to Viet Nam in 1961. Mov- 
ing out into the jungled hinterland 
where Saigon exerted little or no con- 
trol, they recruited irregular forces from 
minority groups—mostly Montagnard 
tribesmen—and_ established __ fortified 
base camps. From the beginning, the 
Americans, unlike the Vietnamese, got 
along well with the “Yards.” It is not un- 
usual to see a Special Forces man, 
decked out in loincloth and wearing 
the plain brass Montagnard bracelets 
that indicate blood brotherhood, attend- 
ing a village party or a wedding as an 
honored guest. Though the Americans 
are a familiar sight in many villages by 
now (their periodic patrols usually in- 
clude medics, who treat the villagers), 
the children always look in awe and de- 
light at the foreign giants, occasionally 
sneaking up to touch with wonder a 
hairy leg or arm. 

The Green Berets still do their fight- 
ing mostly on the fringe of the big bat- 
tlefields: quick, sharp clashes in the 
jungle along infiltration routes used by 
the Communists. Occasionally, one of 
their isolated redoubts is overrun (A 
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Shau two years ago, Lang Vei this 
year) by an all-out attack. More often 
one is hit by rapid mortar and small- 
arms harassment probes, which are usu- 
ally repulsed by the garrison. The camps 
are generally supplied by air, which pro- 
vides the only link with the outside 
world. 

Booty Money. Despite occasional 
psychological strains from isolation in 
the bush, the Green Berets still handle 
some of the toughest chores of the 
war. Special Forces “C and C” teams 
venture on missions “over the moun- 
tain"—reconnaissance forays into Laos 
and Cambodia that are classified and 
not talked about. “Mike* forces,” elite 
irregulars under Special Forces officers, 
are sometimes thrown into hazardous 
actions where regular Vietnamese and 
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GREEN BERET IN “YARD” LOINCLOTH 
Individualists among the divisions. 


U.S. units might not be readily com- 
mitted. There is considerable incentive 
for “Mike force” troopers. A private 
gets more monthly pay than a regular 
Vietnamese master sergeant ($58 vy. 
$48). There is also the promise of boo- 
ty money for captured Communist 
weapons: an AK-47 assault rifle brings 
$25, a 120-mm. mortar $200, a tank 
$500. 

Even in today’s big war of divisions, 
the Green Berets have somehow man- 
aged to remain individualists; occasion- 
ally they come up with a grandstand 
play that is hard to equal. Last spring, 
for example, two elephants were need- 
ed in a remote village to work on a 
new sawmill. The Berets tranquilized 
the animals, set them on a free-swing- 
ing platform and helicoptered them to 
an otherwise inaccessible location. 

Despite such feats, the likelihood is 
that the Green Berets will hardly rec- 


* A contraction of mobile strike. 
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ognize themselves—or, for that matter, 
their surroundings or their enemy—in 
John Wayne's version. In the movie, 
the camp’s single .50-cal. machine gun 
sits splendidly unprotected on a little 
hillock and the commanders direct the 
battle from a fragile watchtower that 
the Communists somehow manage to 
miss to the last; in reality, Green Beret 
camps are heavily bunkered, often rein- 
forced with cement. In the movie, an 
evening’s relaxation for Special Forces 
officers involves an outing to a Miami- 
style club, at which some of the guests 
are in evening clothes; in reality, sub- 
stitute a few cans of beer in a bare, func- 
tional officers’ mess. In the movie, the 
Viet Cong and North Vietnamese walk 
into the camp's defenses like so many 
head of cattle; in reality, they usually 
hit the way good infantrymen are taught 
to attack, using every inch of terrain 
for cover. 

On the Communist side, there is a 
starchy general, complete with well-lit 
villa, Citroén limousine and champagne 
and caviar to seduce the willowy gov- 
ernment agent; even the Viet Cong 
would find that amusing. On the U.S. 
side, Wayne's self-conscious heroes pen- 
etrate into the Communist-base area by 
parachute and then traipse through for- 
ests that are obviously south of the 
Mason-Dixon line rather than the DMZ. 
With people taking so many foolish 
chances in the movie, the Green Berets 
will probably not even want to use it 
as a recruiting come-on, 


SOUTH VIET NAM 


A New Front 

Sitting in a single-story, tin-roofed 
building on Saigon’s river front, the 
five-man military court took only an 
hour and a half to complete the trial. 
Its verdict; Guilty of treason, plotting 
and falsely espousing the cause of peace 
in accordance with Communist policy. 
With that, South Viet Nam last week 
sentenced to death the entire ten-mem- 
ber leadership of the Alliance of Na- 
tional, Democratic and Peace Forces, a 
group of South Vietnamese intellectuals 
and professionals formed three months 
ago with the announced intention of 
bringing peace to Viet Nam through a 
coalition government. They were tried 
in absentia; all of them had slipped 
away during or after the Tet offensive. 

The Saigon government found time 
for the trial even while girding for an- 
other Communist attack on the capital, 
thus underscoring its growing concern 
about the Alliance. It was formed to- 
ward the end of April in an immac- 
ulately kept old French plantation at 
Mimot, in the Cambodian Highlands 
northwest of Saigon. Within days, Lib- 
eration Radio, the voice of the Viet 
Cong, announced its formation, and Ra- 
dio Hanoi said that Southern intel- 
lectuals, businessmen, even government 
officials and soldiers had met at Mi- 
mot. Congratulatory telegrams poured 
in from assorted Communist organi- 
zations around the world. North Viet- 








namese Negotiator Xuan Thuy 
tioned the Alliance in the Paris talks, 
saying that with its formation “the front 


men- 


fighting the U.S. and its lackeys has 
broadened.” An Alliance propaganda 
officer set up shop in the offices of the 
National Liberation Front in Paris 
There were suggestions that the North 
Vietnamese might see the Alliance as a 
possible nucleus for a coalition gov- 
ernment in South Viet Nam. 

Overlapping Program. If the Alli- 
ance is not identical with the National 
Liberation Front, the political arm of 
the Viet Cong, it certainly comes close 
The “Save the Country Manifesto” it 1s 
sued after the Mimot meeting signif 
icantly overlaps with the N.L.F.’s long- 
announced 14 points in demanding the 
withdrawal of U.S 
and the creation of an independent, neu 
tral South Viet Nam. Still, nine of tts 
ten leaders have never been identified 
as Communists or as having had close 
association with the Viet 
though all have neutralist or leftist back 
grounds. Chairman Trinh Dinh Thao 
66, a Saigon lawyer and onetime part 
ner of Nguyen Huu Tho, president of 
the N.L.F., was held at least once by 
Saigon authorities for championing 
peace movements unacceptable to the 
government; Thich Don Hau, the Al- 
liance’s vice chairman, was a leader of 
militant Buddhists in Hué. The other 
eight are students, teachers, a journalist 
and a woman doctor, who is the only 
known Communist in the group 

Yet U.S. and Vietnamese intelligence 
seems to share the U.S. State Depart- 
ment’s assessment that the Alliance ts 
“a creation of the N.L.F. and Hanoi.’ 
The Viet Cong, intelligence insists, have 
been thinking in terms of another front 

aimed in particular at the cittes—for 
some time. A document captured last 
year noted that “the more allies we 
find, even if they are temporary and pre 
carious, the better.” Communist or not, 
the Alliance could gain appeal in war 
weary cities if the Communists launch 
another urban offensive or if President 
Nguyen Van Thieu’s government shows 
signs of cracking. Obviously, it was 
with that in mind that the court hand 
ed down its harsh verdict 


troops and bases 
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JAPAN’S MOOD OF TRANQUILLITY 


ROM his first election speech last 
month, when he stood atop an aqua 
and yellow campaign bus, Japanese Pre 
mier Eisaku Sato staked his political 
life on support of Japan's security pact 
with the U.S. It was no small gamble. 
Only last January, riot police had to 
use fire hoses to control more than 800 
militantly antiwar students who tried to 
keep the USS Enterprise crew trom 
taking shore leave in Sasebo. In April, 
Tokyo housewives marched in protest 
against the opening of a hospital for 
ULS. troops wounded in Viet Nam, and 
a month later a wave of fear swept the 
nation with reports that Sasebo's wa- 
ters showed evidence of high radiation 
while the U.S. nuclear submarine 
Swordfish was in port. Last week, how 
ever, Sato’s gamble paid off: in na 
tionwide elections, his Liberal Demo 
crats retained their majority in the Diet's 
upper house for another three years 
Talent Candidates. Because of his 
conservative party’s slim margin of 13 
seats in the 250-member chamber, a 
loss of five or six seats would probably 
have cost Sato his party leadership and 
the premiership, Now 
only two, he has taken firmer contro! 
of his party than ever, In a major de 
feat, Sato’s chief opponents, the So- 
At then 
expense, gains were made by the small 
parties, notably the “clean government” 
Komeito Party (four seats), which ts 
hacked by the Soka Gakkai sect of Bud- 
dhists, the Communist Party (three) and 
the independents (five). It was the last 
group—plus a trio of reform-minded 
members of Sato’s party—that account 
ed for the most interesting new faces 
in Japanese politics 
Dubbed the “talent candidates” for 
their nonpolitical achievements, they 
campaigned on simplistic clean-up plat- 


with the loss ot 


cialists, lost at least eight seats 





COMEDIAN NOKKU YOKOYAMA 
A little fresh air, a lot of pragmatism 





forms and brought mass-media famil 
iarity to the voters. Two, in fact. were 
popular television funnymen: Yukio 
Aoshima, 35, who plays a meddling 
grandmother on a weekly situation com- 
edy, and Nokku Yokoyama, 36, mem 
ber of a slapstick comedy team. From 
the Sato camp came other celebrities 
Toko Kon, 70, is a Henry Milleresque 
Buddhist monk who gained fame as a 
writer of pornographic short. stories, 
now likes to sling outrageous insults at 
prominent figures on a television talk 
show. Hirofumi Daimatsu, 47, coached 
Japan's Gold Medal women’s volleyball 
team in the 1964 Olympics, and Shin 
taro Ishihara, 35, is the author of 22 
novels on the attitudes of Japanese 
youth; he drew the largest vote (3,016,- 
000) ever won by a Japanese parlia- 
mentary candidate 

Unpleasant Choice. Sato readily ad- 
mitted that he had “never worked so 
hard in my life as in this election,” but 
hard work was only part of the ex- 
planation for his success. For one thing, 
Japan’s anti-American mood had been 
severely overestimated—particularly by 
the Tokyo press. In fact, some of the 
grievances that had sparked the pro- 
tests, including the one in front of the 
Tokyo hospital, were less ideological ob- 
jections than complaints against the 
noise of helicopters bringing in wound- 
ed G.Ls, jets landing at bases, and other 
down-to-earth factors. Sato acted quick 
ly to move some military installations 
away from populated areas, but clearly 
most Japanese do not object in prin 
ciple to their presence. Moreover, Lyn- 
don Johnson's decision not to seek re 
election, and the opening of the Paris 
peace talks have taken the edge off the 
war issue in Japan 

At the same time, many Japanese do 
not approve of U.S. policy in Asia 
The student protest against U.S. war 
vessels, for one thing, bespeaks a strong 
desire on the part of the young to 
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SATO ON VICTORY NIGHT 
Payoff for the gamble. 


carve out a new national identity, based 
partly on pacificism and partly on self- 
sufficiency. Many leaders, too, are em- 
barrassed over the continued depen- 
dence of Asia's No. 1 industrial power 
on U.S. defense hardware. Many of 
them look for a change in 1970, when 
the mutual-protection pact comes up 
for review. Polls show that nearly half 
the population is still undecided on 
whether the agreement should be con- 
tinued; the tendency for now, however, 
is to put off thinking about an un- 
pleasant choice. 

TV to Toyota. Sato was vastly helped 
by Japan's present mood of tranquillity 
and satisfaction. Materially, the coun- 
try has never been better off. Its econ- 
omy, booming along at an annual 
growth rate of 13.6%, provides full em- 
ployment. Last year Japan overtook 
Britain to become the world’s fourth 
largest industrial power, after the U.S., 
Russia and West Germany. In the past 
five years, Japanese consumers have up- 
graded their status symbols from a Sony 
TV set to a new Toyota auto, and 
many are saving their wages so that 
they can escape the stacks of over- 
crowded public apartments in large 
cities to a home of their own. A gov- 
ernment survey taken in January 
showed that 63% of those over 20 
were “satisfied with current living con- 
ditions” v. 53% the year before. 

The election also brought out Ja- 
pan’s considerable strain of pragmatism. 
Japanese voters have an abiding ad- 
miration for Ho Chi Minh’s holdout 
against U.S. attack, but they can also 
understand why the U.S. cannot return 
Okinawa, with its B-52 landing bases, 
so long as the war continues—and the 
electorate decided not to make an issue 
of it. Sympathy with China, on the 
other hand, has declined rapidly as Jap- 
anese newsmen and businessmen have 
been harassed and imprisoned there; 
trade with China has declined 20% in 
the past two years. Even the popularity 
of the talent candidates had its prac- 
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tical side. Standing foursquare in favor 
of good government, they gave the Jap- 
anese voter a breath of his current en- 
thusiasm in politics—‘fresh air”—with- 
out making him go through a disrup- 
tive housecleaning. 


HISTORICAL NOTES 
Sock It to ‘Em, Argylls 


It has less seniority (168 years) than 
any other Scottish regiment, and many 
of its “Highlander” troops come from 
Glasgow or London. Still, that has not 
prevented the British army's Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders from enjoying 
a reputation almost as fierce as that of 
the mountain lairds of ancient Scot- 
land. Some of the kilted troops, in 
fact, especially when the skirling of the 
pipers is loudest, trace the beginning of 
the regiment to “the licking we gave 
the English at Bannockburn” in 1314, 
when Scotland won temporary inde- 
pendence. Last week Britain finally 
gained a revenge of sorts. As part of 
its military cutback, the Defense Min- 
istry announced, one of Scotland's most 
famous military units will be perma- 
nently disbanded. 

Elders & Bearskins. Originally sep- 
arate regiments, the Argylls and Suth- 
erland Highlanders were both formed 
in the late 1700s, when the Crown was 
anxious to quell the defiant mood of 
Scotland that had resulted in the Jaco- 
bite rebellion. Their language and man- 
ner, from the beginning, made them a 
strange breed among Britain’s tough 
foot soldiers. On their first foreign tour, 
at the Cape of Good Hope, the Suth- 
erland regiment showed up with three 
elders of the kirk in their ranks, pi- 
ously sent part of their pay home to 
the missionary society. 

Even weirder, of course, was their 
uniform—an affront to starched red- 
coat propriety from the tops of their 
bearskin hats to the tips of their fa- 
mous diamond-patterned Argyll stock- 





ings. In fact, these fineries, plus the 
tartan kilt, so effectively kept English- 
men from signing on with the regiment 
that Britain’s adjutant-general at one 
point ordered it to adopt a uniform 
less “objectionable to the natives of 
South Britain.” 

There has never been anything ob- 
jectionable, however, or timid either, 
about the style of Argyll and Suth- 
erland fighting. The regiment became fa- 
mous throughout the empire when a 
London Times correspondent in 1854 
sent back a dispatch on “the thin red 
line” of Argylls, standing two deep, 
that withstood a Russian charge at Ba- 
laklava in the Crimean War. When the 
outnumbered troops started to move 
forward to fight it out hand to hand, 
their commander, General Sir Colin 
Campbell, halted them only by bellow- 
ing out: “Ninety-third! Ninety-third! 
Damn all that eagerness!” 

Victoria Cross. The same eagerness 
crushed Indian mutineers at Lucknow 
in the Sepoy Rebellion in 1858. It scat- 
tered Nazi Germany's Afrika Korps in 
the Battle of El Alamein during World 
War II and earned the regiment the Vic- 
toria Cross, Britain's highest military 
honor, for service during the Korean 
War. On its last assignment, helping to 
quell last year’s Aden rebellion, the reg- 
iment displayed its typical bravado, 
marching to the strains of bagpipe mu- 
sic into the middle of the Arab-ter- 
rorized Crater district under the col- 
orful command of Captain Colin (“Mad 
Mitch”) Mitchell. 

When the sad news about the Ar- 
gylls became known, angry Scots im- 
mediately announced a drive to save 
the historic regiment, and one of the 
first men to sign their petition was the 
Duke of Argyll, Sir lan Douglas Camp- 
bell, a descendant of the unit's tradi- 
tional officer clan. But unless Whitehall 
recants—and it seldom does—the Ar- 
gylls played their swan song as they 
piped themselves out of Aden. 





“THE THIN RED LINE” AT BALAKLAVA 
“Ninety-third! Ninety-third! Damn all that eagerness!” 
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Test the toughes 


How much can a conveyor belt take? 

Here in the Texas Panhandle, a mining com- 
pany decided to find out. 

They asked three suppliers to recommend 
belts for their toughest conveyor, pictured 
here. The G.T.M. (Goodyear Technical Man) 
recommended PLyLon’ belting. 

PLyLon and the two other beltings were then 
spliced together to make one continuous belt. 
And the grueling test began. Sharp-edged, abra- 
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sive aggregate drops eight feet from the primary 
rock crusher directly onto this belt. At the rate of 
250 tons per hour. 

About a year later, the mining company called 
our G.T.M. back. The competitive belts were 


worn through in many places, ragged at the 
edges. PLyLon had taken the same battering im- 
pact, but its tough rubber cover was still intact; 
its tempered all-nylon carcass was unharmed. 
The company was convinced. They’re switch- 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


ing entirely to PLYLON now, and expect it to last 
25-30% longer than conventional belts—moving 
a million tons in two years. 

This is one more example of how Goodyear 
can cut costs with products engineered to work 
harder, and longer. Call your Goodyear Distrib- 
utor. He can put you in touch with a rubber engi- 
neer who knows your business—the G.T.M. 

Goodyear, Industrial Products, Akron, Ohio 
44316. 
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PRINCESS ANNE 
Costume with class. 


habits are so humdrum 
these days—all jodhpurs and jackets 
and little black caps. But the eques- 
trian quadrille calls for costumes as 
well as class, and Britain's Princess 
Anne, !7, was making the most of it 
prettily dressed in a grey brocade Geor- 
gian coat, lace jabot, tricorn hat and 
wig. To the strains of Strauss, she and 
three chums put their mounts through 
the paces, and when the day’s events 
were over, young Anne had won the Se 
nior Individual and Training Cup, a 
nice surprise to take home to her horse- 
loving parents 


Horse-show 





SIR LAURENCE OLIVIER 
Fancy on the feet. 
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Portnoy'’s Complaint, newest novel 
by Philip Roth, 35. won't hit the stalls 
for another seven months, yet about 
half of its 80,000 words ilready 
been quoted by tour publi 
cations. And pretty lively they are too 
explicitly detailing Portnoy’s super sex 


have 
national 


life from toilet training through mas 
turbation and on to intercourse, tnter- 
course, intercourse, all told in the torm 


delivered by a Jewish 
With that 
kind of copy and more to come, no won 
der Random House Roth a 


$250,000 advance for the book 


of monologues 
boy to his psychoanalyst 
has given 
and 


Bantam $350,000 for paperback hts 





With movies. foreign translation and 
the rest, poor Portnoy ought to come 
off the couch with something like 
$1,000,000—which should just about 


pay the psychiatrist 


Another agent of imperialism has 


been run to earth in Red China, and 
this one had infiltrated the very heart 
of the state security apparatus. The sto 


ry, as related by the party paper Wen 
Hui Pao, revolves around Lo Jur-ching 
Mao’s purged Minister of Public Se 
curity, and Sherleck Holmes, that 
“watchdog of the British bourgeoisie.” 
Lowly .Lo Holmes 
emulate 
Sherlock's “special abilities of detection 
to do cloak-and-dagger 

work, to live in 
cumstances and to be exceptional men 
different from the common 
Now that Lo is out, says the paper, Pe 


was so hooked on 


he instructed his agents to 
and high-class 
special unusual cit 
people.” 


king’s agents are mobilizing the masses 
for spy detail, “linking their hearts with 
those of the people ‘ 

Amid gossip of a second heart trans- 
plant for South Africa’s Dr. Philip Blai- 


berg, 59, there arose a question of 
propriety. Mrs. Dorothy Haupt, 22 
whose husband was the donor of the 


heart Dr 
gives it up 


Blaiberg is using, said if he 
she wants it back. Why? Be 


cause a spiritualist said her dead hus 
hand could not rest without his heart 
If the heart is returned, Mrs. Haupt 


plans to bury it in her husband's grave 


1 would do it myself she said 


He ts 61 and last year was operated 


Feb 


l 
ynoan emergency ap 


on for cancer of the 
ruary 


prostate In 











pendectom > same ume contract 
ing uw case of pneumonia. But now Sir 
Laurence Olivier is at work on his 
ond picture this year. the film version 
of Strindberg’s macabre Dance 


Death, All 


called for 


went well until the script 
into an en 


mid-flight 


launch 
Suddenly in 


him to 


ergectic dunce 


he reeled back against a piece of tur 
niture, Just a passing dizzy spell, said 
Olivier, and within 15 minutes he was 


back on the boards, cheerfully zipping 
through the dance, insisting, “I've nev- 


er felt better in my life 


Poor Richard Burton. First came the 
that Director Tony Richardson 
had replaced him in the movie Laugh 


news 


ter in the Dark for “unpunctuality 
and other “unprofessional conduct.” 
Then came a story in Italian fashion 
mag Bella that Burton’s wandering 
Welsh eye was riveted on Brazilian 


beauty Florinda Bolkan, 26, whom he 
had met at a bash in Venice last Sep 
tember. According to Bella, Burton re 
cently slipped into Rome for 48 hours 
a good bit spent with Florinda 
an angry phone call from Liz sent him 
back home. In London, all was black si 
from the Burtons. But 


untl 


lence a pal in 





BOLKAN & BURTON 
Silence on the story. 


Rome said: “It's absolutely ridiculous 
Florinda is not Richard's type He likes 
his women little, fat and basically home 


ly.” Some pal 






dirty Co 
You have seventy-two hours 
States 


Marcuse you are a very i 
munist dog 
nited seventy-two 
Marcuse, and then we kill you 

Signed Ku Klux Klan, the note was ad 
to Herbert Marcuse, 71, phi 
niversily t 


When his 


then mysteriously 


to leave the | 


hours 


dressed 
losophy professor at the | 
California at San Diego 


phone was 


Marcuse 


and 


discon 


nected took the threat sert 


ously packed up before the 72- 


hour deadline had expired. An avowed 
Marxist 
der bitter 
that accuse him of inviting Germanys 
New Left Firebrand Rudi Dutschke to 
San Diego as a grad student. Marcuse 
has repeatedly denied it, to no avail. Ac- 
cording to a friend, he is now hiding 
somewhere in northern California 


Marcuse has recently come un 


attack from rightist groups 
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BASEBALL 


Perfection Is the Problem 

Jim Pattison, 39, used to be a base- 
ball fan—until last week, when he trav- 
eled all the way from Vancouver to 
Houston to attend the 39th annual All- 
Star game “because I wanted to see 
the best hitters in baseball.” Pattison in- 
stead saw “the biggest bore of my life” 
a game in which both teams, between 
them, collected only eight hits and 
struck out 20 times. The only score 
came in the first inning, when San Fran- 
cisco's Willie Mays singled, went to sec 


MARICHAL 


ond on a muffed pick-off attempt, to 
third on a wild pitch, and home on a 
double play. That unearned run gave 
the National League the game and Mays 
the Most Valuable Player award 

The award might better have been 
divvied up among the twelve pitchers 
If the game signified anything, it was 
that baseball has become a pitcher's pre- 
Going into the All-Star break, 
only twelve batters in both leagues were 
above the .300 mark, and only two ot 
them—Pittsburgh’s Matty Alou (.344) 
and Cincinnati's Pete Rose (.329)—were 
hitting over .320. Atlanta’s Henry Aar- 
on, a lifetime .316 hitter, is currently 
batting .248; Pittsburgh's Roberto Clem 
ente, a four-time batting champion, ts 
chopping at .252. Six National League 
and 13 American League regulars are 
batting under .200 

Denny & Dizzy. Pitchers’ perfor 
mances have been as spectacular as the 
hitters’ have been horrific. It was only 
seven years ago that Warren Spahn 
topped all National League hurlers with 
an earned-run average of 3.01; this year 
there are 69 pitchers with lower ERAS 


serve 


than that. Three pitchers—Detroit’s 
Denny McLain (record: 17-2), San 
Francisco's Juan Marichal (15-4) and 


Cleveland's Luis Tiant (14-5)—all have 
a shot at winning 30 games, a feat last 
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accomplished by Dizzy Dean in 1934 
Tiant, the All-Star game loser, has an 
incredible ERA of 1.24; the All-Star 
winner, Los Angeles’ Don Drysdale, ts 
only a few points off that, at 1.59 

“The umpires are giving the pitchers 
all the breaks,” grouses Henry Aaron 
Other batsmen blame their anemic aver 
ages on the hardships of coast-to-coast 
travel, the lengthened big-league sched- 
ule, the visual vicissitudes of night base- 
ball, the spacious new ballparks that 
turn extra-base blasts into long outs, 
and the bushel-basket-sized gloves used 
by fielders today. Factors all, but the 


TIANT 
Time to put them in a hole? 


commanding factor still is a quantum 
improvement in pitching quality 

Surfeit of Sophistication. “It began 
about 1953 in the Little Leagues,” says 
California Angels Shortstop Jim Fre 
gosi. “They started taking all the good 
athletes and making them pitchers.” By 
the time he is twelve, today’s Little 
Leaguer can cut the corner of the plate 
with a curve and he has the confidence 
to throw one on a three-and-two count 
When he reaches the majors at an aver 
age age of 20, after progressing through 
the Pony League, high school, Amer 
ican Legion baseball, college and/or the 
minors, he is already a polished pro 
Never before have the majors enjoyed 
such a surfeit of sophisticated young 
pitchers. Even the New York Mets boast 
the likes of Jerry Koosman (12-4) and 
Tom Seaver (7-6), whose contribution 
to last week's All-Star game was strik- 
ing out five American League batters 
in two Innings 

The other side of the coin ts that to 


many fans good pitching means dull 
baseball. Some may appreciate perfec 
tion, but more abhor monotony. Al- 


ready this season there have been 176 
shutouts in the majors—including 44 
games with 1-0 scores—and attendance 
around the big leagues tis down 4% 
from 1967. “I'm tired of 1-O games my- 








DRYSDALE 





self,” says the Angels’ Fregosi, whose 
suggested remedy for baseball's power 
failure is to eliminate the mound and 
make pitchers throw out of a waist 
deep hole 


FOOTBALL 
On Strike 


Jan. & 
today 


Miami 1969—The Green Bay 
Packers defeated the Oakland 
Raiders 6-0, in the third annual Super 
Bowl game at Miami's Bowl 
The winning touchdown was scored by 
the Packers’ general manager, Vince 
Lombardi, who took a handoff from 
Publicity Director Chuck Lane with two 
minutes to go and yards 


Orange 


scuttled six 





McLAIN 


around left end with his aloha shirt flap 


ping. A crowd of 17 fans turned out 
for the game. which was blacked out 
on nationwide TV There was some 


fear that the might have to be 
postponed when beer vendors refused 
to cross the picket lines thrown up by 
striking members of the National Foot- 
hall League's Players Association. But 
that crisis was averted when Toots Shor 


game 


agreed to act as water boy for both 
reains 
Ridiculous? Certainly. But it could 


come to something almost as bizarre, be 
cause last week the N.F.L. was on strike 
After six months of bargaining, the own 
ers of the league’s 16 teams had ac 
ceded to 21 player demands, including 
increases in the guaranteed minimum 
salary (to $12,000 for second-year men, 
$13,000 for third-year men), payments 
for preseason exhibition games ($500 
per game) and such minor benefits as 
air conditioning in the training-camp 
barracks. But on the 22nd point—pen- 
sions—negotiations broke down, Deter- 
mined to show its muscle, the N.F.I 
Players Association, headed by Detroit 
Lions Guard John Gordy, ordered its 
600 members not to report to their 
training camps. The owners retaliated 
by closing down the camps, and pro- 
fessional sport had its first strike since 
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Want to become 
art owner 
Tew PAU ey erec:incoen 


for $20 a month? 


You can do it through Investors Stock Fund. 


The objective of this common stock fund : 
Investors D 

is to make sensible ventures for investment growth Foseeanta/ ici 
over a period of years and to give you reasonable as 


l 
income. By using “Investors Accumulation Plan” | ! mi pects ihe fr 
P i" tock Fun 
you can buy Investors Stock Fund for $20 a | on plans 
month. (After an initial investment of $40). For 


free prospectus-booklets send in this coupon. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


You can buy Investors Stock Fund only through your IDS representative. 








Fastback... faster front. 


The GT-6 is all engine. 6 cylinders worth. And that's a good thing to have going for you 
It's also good to have 4 forward synchromesh gears, rack-and-pinion steering, 4-wheel 
independent suspension, radial ply tires on the wire wheels, and disc brakes up front 
As Car and Driver said: “For under $3000, there isn't an English sports car that even 
comes close.” 





© TRIUMPH GT-6 
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This announcement is not an offer of securities for sale or a solicitation of an offer to buy securities 


July 12, 1968 


GENERAL MILLS 


General Mills, Inc. 


1,125,000 Shares of Common Stock 


Par Value $1.50 Per Share 


Price $38.50 per share 





n such of the undersigned (who are amor 





hher these securities under applicable secs 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 
The First Boston Corporation Goldman, Sachs & Co. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. Drexel Harriman Ripley Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 


Incorporated 


Glore Forgan, Wm. R. Staats Inc. Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
Hornblower &Weeks-Hemphill,Noyes Kidder,Peabody & Co. Lazard Fréres & Co. 


Incorporated 


Lehman Brothers Loeb, Rhoades & Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


Incorporated 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis Reynolds & Co. Salomon Brothers & Hutzler 
Smith, Barney & Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation G.H.Walker & Co. 


Incorporated Incorporated 


Wertheim & Co. White, Weld & Co. Dean Witter & Co. Paribas Corporation 
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1890—when baseball players walked 
out and formed their own league, the 
Players’ League, which folded after one 
season 

The players were holding out for a 
pension-fund donation of $312,000 
from each of the 16 clubs. That would 
increase the size of the fund from $5.5 
million to $10.5 million and nearly dou- 
ble the basic pension (now $450 a 
month) for a five-year N.F.L. veteran 
at age 6S. Pleading poverty, the owners 
refused. “There are at least three, may- 
be five teams in this league, which can 
not absorb that cost and stay anywhere 
near healthy said Washington Red- 
skins President Edward Bennett Wil 
liams. The athletes were not convinced 
Said Minnesota Vikings End Paul Flat 
ley: “We put fans in the stands, risking 
personal injury, so why shouldn't we 
get a proportion of the profits? 

What happens now? At the very least 
if the strike continues for any length of 
time, veteran players—even though they 
are working out on their own—figure 
to report out of shape, will have missed 
valuable coaching. If it lasts into the sea 
son, owners may play with teams com 
posed entirely of nonunion rookies, Or 
they may not play at all: Baltimore ¢ olts 
Owner Carrol) Rosenbloom has gone so 
far as to order his front office to work 
out plans for repaying 50,000 season 
ticket holders. In either case, there ts 
genuine concern for the damage a pro 
tracted strike may do to the tmage ol 
the sport. “This league, the players must 
remember, didn't become a_ success 
overnight,” says Washington's Williams 
“And now it is in danger of being set 
back years overnight.” 


BASKETBALL 
Another Walk for Wilt 


A fellow who stands 7 ft. ly in 
can cover a lot of ground when he has 
a mind to, and Wilt (“The Sult’) Cham 
berlain, 31, is a peripatetic Polyphemus 
In ten years as a pro, Wilt has moved 
four times—jumping from the Harlem 
Globetrotters to National Basketball As 
sociation clubs in Philadelphia and San 
Francisco before returning to Philadel 
phia. Last week the greatest offensive 
player in the history of basketball hit 
the road again 

Scratch was the cause of Wilt’s itchy 
feet. Coming up to contract ume, he de 
manded from the Philadelphia 76ers 
not his usual $250,000 yearly salary 
but a piece of the team. Philadelphia 
Owner Irv Kosloff was willing to pay 
him the salary, but balked at making 
him a partner, so he traded Wilt to the 
Los Angeles Lakers, whose owner Jack 
Kent Cooke did not need a partner ci 
ther. What Cooke needs is an N.B.A 
Championship, so he offered Wilt a five- 
year contract totaling an estimated 
$1,500,000. Cooke now owns three su 
perstars: Elgin Baylor, Jerry West and 
Chamberlain, and the problem may be 
to get three balls into the game so they 
can all shoot at once 
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Announcing: 
the day you can 


| do away with 
the wine guide. 


The label on a Taylor red dinner 
wine is classically simple. 
There's Burgundy — hearty, deep-red 
Claret — crisper, drier. Our new Lake 
Country Red — delightfully in-between. 
And delicate, all-purpose pink Rose. (We 
even price them all the same.) 

No tongue-twisters you need a cram 
course in languages to cope with 

Back atthe winery, things are not so 
simple. 

Tostart with, we take only the choicest 
grapes from our Finger Lakes vineyards 
Then patiently blend a variety of them from 
different years. So the fine character of 
America’s favorite premium-quality wines 
never varies. 

Your every sip is our best. 

Not every vintner can say that. 


We uncomplicate wine 


mmondsport, N.Y. 14840 











Sure, moving can upset a child. But tell her every- 
thing is going to be all right. From experience we know 
she'll be just as happy in another cozy room in a nicer 
home that comes with your better job. 

Allied understands so well the family problems of 
moving, because we’ve moved more families from 
comfortable old homes to even more comfortable 
new homes than any other van line in the world. 

We also understand how to be most help- 





ful at this trying time. While you do what you can 
about personal problems, we do our best to relieve you 
of concerns about the move itself. We advise you about 
all the details of moving. And we handle your things 

as if we owned them. 
When you're concerned about all the com- 
plicated problems of moving, give the Allied 
Agent in your town a call. He’s a most reassur- 

ing man to know. 


ALLIED VAN LINES 


We move families, not just furniture. 











EDUCATION 





STUDENTS 
Big Brother for S.D.S. 


Though their placards and protests 
disappeared with June's diplomas, stu- 
dent radicals have hardly let the sum- 
mertime lull slow their efforts to keep 
U.S. universities up against the wall 
In Chicago, young faculty members and 
graduate students have founded a New 
University Conference, postgraduate big 
brother of the Students for a Dem 
ocratic Society 

Composed of aging S.D.S. types who 
can rattle off terms like “participatory 
democracy” and “new radicalism” with- 
out a blink, the new group aims to do 
for teachers what $.D.S. did for—and 
to—students. In other words, it means 
to define their political roles, uncover 
university complicity in “war research” 
and “social manipulation.” meanwhile 
aiding those teachers whose jobs are 
jeopardized because of their revolution- 
ary beliefs. In New York City, one 
group of young radicals set up a Sum- 
mer Liberation School near Columbia 
University, while others have signed up 
for the city’s eight-week Intensive 
Teacher Training Program. By Septem- 
ber, they hope to be in the classrooms 
as certified teachers, personally carrying 
out the “radicalization” of high school 
students 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Learning a Living 

Vocational training: the very phrase 
calls up the smell of plastic ashtrays, 
the clink of copper trinkets, the ennui 
of workshops crowded with delinquents 
manning lathes and squirting grease into 
crankcases. Vocational training should 
be a major source of steady employ- 
ment for U.S. youths. Instead, it has be- 
come an educational junkyard for re- 
jects from a college-geared society 

This month Congress acted to inject 
much-needed relevancy into craft ed- 
ucation. Going well beyond the Ad- 
ministration’s request of $250 million, 
the House Education and Labor Com 
mittee unanimously approved a $1.2 bil- 
lion Vocational Education bill to pro 
vide for more instructors, modern cours 
es, and more work-study programs fot 
high school shop students 

World of Work. The reform is long 
overdue, During the post-Sputnik era, 
so much fanfare was given to college 
preparation that shop training was ne 
glected—to the detriment of millions 
of youngsters who had neither the wish 
nor the wherewithal for higher edu- 
cation. One million students drop out 
of U.S. high schools each year, Out of 
every five pupils who entered fifth grade 
in 1957, according to the U.S. Office 
of Education. only one has stuck it out 
to pick up his diploma next year. At 
the same time, only one in four is re- 
ceiving vocational training in high 
school. Thus, American high schools 
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busily churn out millions of students 
who are supposed to head for post-col- 
lege careers they will never see. Fully 
75% of them have had no training at 
all for the world of work. Unemploy 
ment in the 16-19 age group ts 13.6%, 
the highest of any age group in the 
land (see Business). These “push-outs” 
are the first to be caught by the whip 
saw of poverty and despair. 
Vocational education has always sut- 
fered from an inferiority complex—a 
product, perhaps, of the “golden streets” 
myth that made 19th century immi- 
grants feel that a trade was vaguely un- 
American, The fact is that modern tech 
nology has done away with many of 


in the shops for four years,” says one 
stll-unemployed electronics graduate 
of The Bronx's Samuel Gompers Vo- 
cational and Technical High School. “I 
couldn't even get a job as an celec- 
trician’s helper.” 

Through the Cluster. Dr, Melvin Bar 
low, staff director of the national Ad- 
visory Council on Vocational Educa- 
tion, says the most immediate need is 
to remove the hammer-and-chisel no- 
tions of craft training, Many commu- 
nities are turning to comprehensive 
schools where general and vocational in- 
struction are combined under one roof, 
Some have introduced vocational “clus- 
ter” programs that identify basic prin- 
ciples and skills underlying many jobs 
within one occupational area. Thus, a 
student would plow through an elec 







































































































INSTRUCTORS IN WATTS MACHINE SHOP 


STUDENTS IN BOSTON LAB 


Chipping away at hammer-and-chisel notions. 


the most menial tasks and thereby cre- 
ated millions of jobs for such skilled 
workers as laboratory — technicians, 
draftsmen and electronics specialists. In 
the most specialized fields, blue-collar 
workers actually earn more than their 
white-collar counterparts. Yet once a 
student forgoes college hopes to enter 
a vocational program, he runs the risk 
of fading into instant obsolescence 

In Chicago’s Lake View, shop class- 
es In printing set type tn letterpress in 
stead of the more advanced offset tech- 
nique. In Newton (Mass.) High School, 
clectronics students learn radio repair 
with vacuum tubes instead of  solid- 
state sets, And in classrooms trom Ban- 
gor, Me., to Beverly Hills, Calif., future 
auto mechanics finish their courses with- 
out scraping a knuckle inside an au- 
tomatic transmission (though 80% of 
U.S. cars are shiftless), One-half of all 
shop students in the U.S. are plugging 
away at home economics and agricul 
ture—hardly critical crafts—while only 
15% practice more pertinent skills such 
as industrial design, medical technology 
and visual communications. “I worked 


tronics cluster composed of basic elec- 
tricity, basic electronics, radio repair, 
metal fabrications, and electronics sche- 
matic drafting. 

The greatest hope for improved work- 
shop instruction lies in industry's ac- 
ceptance of its vital stake tn skilled 
craftsmen. In Detroit, the Chrysler 
Corp. and Michigan Bell Telephone 
“adopted” their own high schools, then 
supplied vocational equipment, teachers 
and on-the-job programs. In Los An 
geles, several work-study programs send 
the youngsters to school for part of the 
day and then off to work in fields rang 
ing from police duty to auto repair 

If vocational education ts to prove vi- 
able, it must demonstrate the links be- 
tween learning and life. Explains Dr 
Grant Venn, an associate U.S. com- 
missioner of education: “The problem 
is that many students drop out because 
they don’t sce education giving them a 
job. If we can give them work, then vo- 
cational education can make itself rel- 
evant.” It must become so, if society's 
gears, both human and industrial, are 
to Keep turning. 
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MODERN LIVING 





Black & White Dating 


HE ghettos may be churning and ra- 

cial tensions rising, but at the same 
time a social phenomenon is on the 
rise: the black and white date. The bar- 
riers that once stopped black and white 
youngsters from socializing are coming 
down fast in many parts of the land. 
On weekends, mixed couples by the doz- 
ens stroll] in Manhattan’s Central Park, 
through Chicago’s Old Town and Hyde 
Park areas, in San Francisco's North 
Beach. The strongest enclave for in- 
terracial dating is the school or college 
campus. A poll taken recently at De- 
troit's Wayne State University showed 
that 279 out of 365 students had dat- 
ed, or intended to date, members of an- 
other race. Says Jim Na- 
bors, vice chairman of 
the Afro-American Stu- 
dent Union at Berkeley: 
“It's no longer avant- 
garde. It's just a little 
avant-garde.” 

Campus Leaders. 
What has made the dif- 
ference? Some highly 
publicized interracial 
marriages have helped 
pave the way. The civil 
rights movement has re- 
cast the Negro in a he- 
roic image. As one uni- 
versity counselor put it, 
with a measure of ecu- 
phoria: “Discrimination 
is out of vogue. Black is 
no longer a color—it's a 
choice.” It is easy to ex- 
aggerate the picture. 
Mixed dating is still prac- 
ticed only by a small mi- 
nority of the student pop- 
ulation, and by no means 
on all campuses (though it is generally 
accepted at the biggest ones). It is vir- 
tually out in the South. Most parents al- 
most anywhere are still deeply troubled 
if not outraged by it, and “Guess who's 
coming to dinner, Mom?” is a line to 
frighten not a few households. But com- 
pared with a few years ago, the custom 
has increased dramatically. “It's no big 
thing any more,” says a blonde 17-year- 
old who graduated from California's El 
Cerrito High School. Nor need mixed 
couples date furtively and clandestinely 
Today they do it openly, and often 
they are the campus elite 

Iwo such young people are Robert 
Hall, a 20-year-old Seattle Negro whose 
skin is so black it is bluish, and his 
strawberry blonde fiancée Nancy Mit- 
ton, also 20. Inseparable since grade 
school, both were honor students in 
high school and won scholarships to 
Western Washington State College. 
There, both have become campus lead- 
ers—and Hall, who intends to become 
a chemical engineer, finished the 
school’s four-year chemistry curriculum 


before the end of his sophomore year 
The couple plan to be married in Sep- 
tember, then enter the University of 
Washington to begin their junior year 
They have the complete approval of 
his father, an Alabama-born Seattle 
longshoreman, and her widowed moth- 
er, a Boeing Co. stenographer 

No Spook Chicks. The overwhelm- 
ingly prevalent pattern in interracial dat- 
ing, TIME correspondents report, is 
black boy with white girl. To many 
Negro men, going out with a white girl 
is a symbol of success and achieve- 
ment. Says a University of California 
Negro student: “Black cats consciously 
play with white chicks. It’s a challenge 


DOLLY CONNELLY 





SEATTLE’S HALL & MITTON 
Down come the barriers. 


For him, the white woman is shrouded 
in mystery. She is revered, you dig?" 
Adds Mrs. Anita Jones of Seattle's Ur 
ban League: “Oh, there's pride in it, all 
right. Dating Caucasians is part of the 
Negro’s establishment of his identity as 
a man, and an attractive white girl ts 
the last citadel.” 

Episcopal Minister Malcolm Boyd of 
Washington, D.C., observes: “It’s a 
whole new dimension to some people 
A girl who Knows a white man can get 
to Know him very well—and it gets bor- 
ing. She finds the prospect of a Negro 
man exciting.” There is no denying that 
for many girls, interracial dating is a 
very stimulating prospect. “I just think 
brown skin looks healthier,” insists one 
California student. “Negro boys are car 
ried away with pretty white faces and 
long flashy hair,” snaps an admittedly 
jealous black high school girl in Wash- 
ington, D.C. On some campuses with 
a high ratio of Negro athletes, mixed 
dating is inevitable. “There just weren't 
any spook chicks around,” says Har- 
old Busby, a U.C.L.A. student and star 


athlete 
date?” 

Mistress & Keeper. To a surprising 
extent, it is the white woman who is 
the aggressor. “Negro men are more 
hunted than hunter,” declares Dr. Mau- 
rice F. Freehill, professor of educational 
psychology at the University of Wash- 
ington. “Black is In this year,” beams a 
Negro Washington. D.C., student and 
he has been making the most of it 
Handsome and athletic, he drives a Cad- 
illac, walks a Doberman pinscher and 
holds court under the shade trees of 
Washington's Dupont Circle. He has 
more white girl friends than he knows 
what to do with. “They pass me 
around,” he says with amazement 
“Thev think I'm this potent black Ado- 
nis. this ebony god.” 

Legends of Negro sexual prowess 
aside, there are other drives as well 
Some white girls see mixed dating as 
their way to break down barriers and 
help the Negro “overcome.” Some are 
simply rebelling. “If a white girl wants 
to do her parents in,” explains Dr. 
Lewis Yablonsky, head of the sociol- 
ogy department at San Fernando Val- 
ley State College, “the classic pattern 
is to go Out with someone black.” 

Whatever the cause, Negro women re- 
sent the pattern, fearing that whites 
will steal away their most promising 
young men. Yet most black girls refuse 
to play the game with white men, who, 
they say scornfully, lack today’s es- 
sential quality of “soul.” There is a 
deeper deterrent too. Many Negro girls 
say they are still haunted by the image 
of the white “massa” coming down the 
hill to take his pick of slave women, Ob 
serves Nancy Lou Smith, a svelte 24- 
year-old Manhattan career girl from 
Texas: “For many white males, my skin 
is sll a badge that identifies me as a 
sexual plaything.” 

No Place Is Safe. Bill Alexander, 
26, recalls that as a small boy in the 
Negro section of Stroudsburg, Pa., he 
was often offered money by white col- 
lege boys who came through on the 
prowl for black girls. “It has been tak 
en for granted since slavery that white 
men can seek out black women any 
time they want,” he says 

Alexander, who graduated from Tem- 
ple University and broke through Phil- 
adelphia’s color line to become a re- 
spected radio newsman, has been going 
out with both whites and blacks for 
ten years, He notices an encouraging 
change in the attitudes of the com- 
munity. “A couple of years back, I 
don't know if it took courage to walk 
about Philadelphia with a white girl, 
but you could sense the uneasiness. | 
don’t feel that nervousness any more.” 

Despite increasing U.S. tolerance, the 
fact is that it is sull far from easy for 
blacks to be seen with whites. On the 
campus, white girls who date blacks 
risk rejection by white male classmates 
“Off campus no place ts really safe,” 
says a young Negro journalist in De- 
troit. “When I have a white girl in my 
car, I don't stop at red lights, | make 


“Who were we supposed to 
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sure my car’s In good condition with 
the gas tank full and a good spare 
God forbid I should have to stop some 
where with a white girl.” 

He speaks from experience. Two an- 
gry Southerners followed him and his 
date out of a Detroit restaurant one 
night, announced they were going to 
teach him that colored boys should leave 
white girls alone. “One guy started to 
pull a pistol,” he recalls, “but I was 
able to grab it before he could quite 
get it out of his pocket. I had to fight 
him in the street to get the gun.” 

Deep Down Inside. Parental horro: 
is another thing that mixed couples en 
counter. “Parents are a real hang-up 
about that part of my life,” complains 
Candy Reuben, 21, a recent University 
of California graduate whose mother re 
fuses to allow a black man in the house 
“*“We're just thinking about what's best 
for you,’ they tell me.”’ One Seattle fam 
ily sent their daughter to a psychiatrist 
when they found out that she had dat 
ed a Negro, and the parents of another 
girl turned her over to juvenile police 
as “ungovernable.” Even parents who 
consider themselves liberals are likely 
to quail. “My mother is a typical Amer- 
ican clandestine bigot,” says a New 
York girl whose family brought her up 
to be color blind—until she brought 
home her black suitor 

Many Negro parents are equally ad 
amant in Opposing mixed matches, “My 
parents are pretty liberal, but they don't 
want me to bring home a white girl,” 
says a Long Island Negro. In Wash 
ington, D.C., Vickie Hatcher, who has 
been dating both white boys and blacks 
throughout high school, reports: “My 
family has told me that really deep 
down inside, they would rather that | 
marry a Negro. They say I have a 
good personality and a good intelligence 
and they would rather that I pass these 
things on in the Negro race. I sort of 
agree with them.” 

“Look How Beautiful." Black Power 
advocates are even more militantly op 
posed. “Since the Black Power move 
ment, the kids will talk a little if you 
date a fellow not of your race. You 
feel it a little bit,” Vickie Hatcher says 
So far, however, the Black Power ex 
hortation to “look to your own first” is 
often ignored, even by Negroes who 
consider themselves confirmed Black 
Nationalists. Typical is Patrick Kelley 
a 24-year-old Negro from Detroit, who 
calls himself “a living contradiction, 
thinking black but not being black. If I 
take a white girl into 
munity. they will figuratively, with their 
eyes, pull over to the side and say, 
Brother, get hip. You're living a lie 
Come over to the winning side, your 
side.” "’ He is not yet ready to stop dat 
ing whites. “Maybe next year,” he says 

Some Negro girls see in the Black 
Power movement a turning of the ude 
‘IT really support the black cultural rev 
olution,” says Howard University’s 
Stephanie Garrett. “Here they hold up 
the black woman and say, ‘Look how 


biack com 
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beautiful she is." Other Negro girls 
are more leary. Huffs a Manhattan Ne 
gro career girl: “The ‘black is beau- 
tiful’ idea has affected very few Negro 
males. They still think that kinky hair 
and Negro lips are unattractive. A white 
woman is still a status symbol. It is for 
my brother. He married one.” 

"| Didn't Belong.” In fact most in 
terracial romances seem to be mostly ex- 
ploratory; few so far have led to the 
altar. “These relationships really only 
vo so far,” explains Tinoa Rodgers, 25, 
a New York Negro who works as a 
Rockefeller aide. “There’s a point where 
they break down.” Adds Rodgers 
‘There is always the same question 
when a girl agrees to date: Is it me, or 
the ‘difference’ she’s interested in?” Says 
a Howard University graduate: “I've 
dated two white boys, but I don’t think 
I'd be comfortable any more, I think 
what really did it was when one of the 
white guys proposed to me. I asked my 
self why I was so scared? Was it be 
cause he was white or because I wasn't 
really in love with him?” 

The pressures from within and with 
out must at times seem all but over 
whelming to mixed couples, and the 
danger of emotional damage can be con 
siderable. Georgia Herrick, 26, an ed 
itorial assistant in Manhattan, blames 
herself for the breakup of her own six 
months’. love affair with a Negro. “In 
the beginning,” she said, “I was trying 
to prove something to myself, a real 
firmation of the liberal beliefs I had 
been brought up under.” The beliefs 
didn't carry her far enough. The one 
time that her black beau took her to a 
Negro hangout, she found “the lan 
guage was incredible. But he couldn't 
say anything because then he would be 
labeled a ‘white nigger Adds Geor 
gia sadly: “I guess the real problem 
was me. | didn’t belong in his world.” 

The Whole Bit. But many couples in 
sist that they do belong in the same 
world. Says San Francisco Negro Dra 
ma Student Toni Johns, 20: “I feel 
proud that I can date white boys, that 
my companion can do it, that we have 
no hang-ups, that we have enough sense 
and our heads are in the right place 
And when it ts a case of true love, the 
reaction can be fiery. Says Seattle Ne 
gro Musician Ernie Hatfield, 18, of his 
white fiancee: “We're not trying to 
prove anything. We love each other 
that’s all. To me Linda is Linda, my 
girl. If you don't feel this coming, man, 
you're way Out of step.” 

U.C.L.A. Co-ed Jacqueline Thomas, a 
Negro, appraises her experience more 
poignantly “I've gone through the 
whole bit. There was a time when I 
was ‘thinking white’ like everyone else 
then I went through a period of hating 
everybody. I've come to the conclusion 
that there are always a few people who 
understand you and know how you 
feel. When you find them, it doesn’t mat- 
ter what they are—red, black, white, or 
whatever—you've got to take a chance 
with those people.” 
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PICNICKING IN MANHATTAN 
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DANCING IN CHICAGO 





GALLERY-BROWSING IN DETROIT 


GOING STEADY IN LOS ANGELES 
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EXHIBITIONS 
Now, Op Is for Options 


BRRRR! Reaching out to touch the 
frost-encrusted /ce Stick by Hans 
Haacke at the Milwaukee Art Center 
last week, visitors were expected to chill 
their fingers. All of the “Do Not Touch” 
signs in the gallery had been removed. 
oucH! Gallerygoers could warm their 
fingers on three electrified aluminum 
columns that Sculptor John Goodyear 
calls Heat Sequence. And they could 
sit upon and be jiggled about by Royce 
Dendler’s mechanized box titled Vi- 
brate. By pressing buttons, they could 
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Participation is a python. 


activate David Jacobs’ siren and two 
aluminum-and-rubber resonators, enti- 
tled collectively Mother's Mechanical 
Wonderful Wha, Wha! 

Not only could they but did they 
Called “Options,” the exhibit is a fun- 
house display of 90 amusing works of 
art, and it is attracting delighted crowds. 
The show was conceived by Director 
Tracy Atkinson to demonstrate the va- 
riety of ways in which today’s artists ex- 
pect gallerygoers to be something more 
than merely onlookers. Originally he 
thought of calling the show “partici- 
patory art,” but then it occurred to 
him that even the Mona Lisa requires 
a degree of participation. He finally set- 
tled on “Options” because he considers 
it a “more accurate and basic term, 
pointing to the common quality held 
by all such works—that they offer 
choices and alternatives.” 

Shadow Play. In many cases, the op- 
tions in Milwaukee are simply yes or 
no decisions, Gallerygoers, for instance, 
have a choice of contemplating Andy 
Warhol's pecled version of a silk- 
screened banana, or admiring the un- 
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peeled one. Or they can stoke Robert 
Watts’s Stamp Machine with either 
nickels or dimes. (Having been removed 
from daily use to the higher realms of 
art in 1963, Watts has replaced its now 
outdated U.S. Government stamps with 
stamps of his own design.) They can 
strum the weird musical instruments of 
Frangois and Bernard Baschet, but the 
atonal sounds evoked are far less con- 
trollable than those of the lowliest gui 
tar. They can walk on Piero Gilardi’s 
soft polyurethane carpet and be amazed 
when they do, for it is sculpted to look 
exactly like a bed of stones. Or they 
can te themselves up in knots with Rob- 
ert Israel's 35-foot-long Dacron and 
vinyl python titled Progress 35. 

Strictly speaking, the option in most 
of these cases is to enter into the fun— 
or leave it alone. But several of the ob 
jects have been so intricately put to- 
gether that they offer the viewers some 
real variants to work with. Oyvind 
Fahlstrom sets up panels dotted with 
comic-strip and newsclip images mount- 
ed on magnetized blocks; these can be 
moved around at will. The result, 
Fahlstrom suggests, is to produce the 
“elusive-mysterious quality of a never- 
fixed work of art.” Gerald Oster’s In- 
stant Self-Skiagraphy permits the view- 
er-participant to make shadow pictures 
with his hand against a panel covered 
with phosphorescent paint. The panel 
retains the image for a while, before it 
slowly fades. 

As Director Atkinson and the as- 
sembled artists in the show well know, 
optional art is deadly serious in intent, 
It is meant to give even the most in- 
experienced viewer a way to express 
compositions of his own, to allow him 
to share with the artist in the pleasure— 
and catharsis—of creation. But if ca- 
tharsis implies tragedy, to most gallery- 
goers optional art ranks as high com- 
edy. Milwaukee digs op primarily be- 
cause it is fun. 


Village Witchery 


From the proud parents at the bap- 
tismal font to the sorrowing mourners 
at a young man’s wake, the joys and 
griefs of a Latin American village are 
rousingly depicted at San Antonio's 
HemisFair, The weddings, the cock 
fights, and the bustle of the market- 
place are all there, recorded with droll 
candor and naive precision. The won- 
der ts that this bewitching pageant, the 
hit of the fair, is contained in a single 
building in Las Plazas del Mundo. In 
fact, “The Magic of a People” is a 
human comedy on the scale of Tinker 
Bell. Its 41 tableaux were composed by 
U.S. Architect-Designer Alexander Gi- 
rard, who used 8,000 Latin American 
dolls and folk figurines from his huge 
collection (see color pages). 

Candy Skulls. Most of the carefully 
wrought effigies were intended originally 
as toys, or as decoration, They are im- 
portant, says Girard because “toys are 






a natural, generic expression of a peo- 
ple. They reflect the whole of its life in 
miniature.” Even trivial trinkets, Gi- 
rard feels, reflect a potent folk tra- 
dition derived from Latin America's 
unique amalgam of cultures 

Spanish colonists, American Indians 
and African-descended slaves used ef- 
figy and icon as a part of their re- 
ligious rituals. In San Antonio, Girard 
displays pre-Inca dolls found inside bur- 
ial shrouds, Christian saints and angels, 
Haitian voodoo - fertility symbols 
Among the tableaux that most color- 
fully mix the half-Christian, half-pagan 
customs are those depicting All Souls’ 
Day (Nov. 2), a festival celebrated in 
Latin America as a cheerful holiday 
for the dead 

In Mexico, graves are still decorated 
with candy skulls and toy skeletons 
These are afterward given to the chil- 
dren to play with or to eat. For a tab- 
leau of hell (opposite). Girard com- 
bined bread-and-sugar diablos from Ec 
uador, plaster devils from Bolivia, pot- 
tery Satans from Venezuela, and 
unpainted wood grotesques from the 
Mexican town of Erongaricuaro. 

Old Passion. For centuries, village 
priests have used instructional dolls to 
teach children Bible stories. and Gi- 
rard’s collector's eye spotted one par 
ticularly vivid scene: a depiction of 
bearded Noah and Mrs. Noah presid- 
ing over an ark of candy-colored an- 
imals. Villagers labor for months to 
produce a panoramic Nativity scene for 
display during the Christmas season. Gi- 
rard has assembled 200 Mexican fig- 
ures which would originally have served 
as background in Nativity scenes, into 
one tableau. It portrays the busy mar- 
ket that thrives in any village on a fies- 
ta day. To add a contemporary note, 
he even introduced camera-toting Yan- 
quis into one Peruvian market-scene 
miniature. 

For Italian-raised, English-educated 
Alexander Girard, 61, doll collecting is 
a passion that began in the 1920s, when 
he bought some Russian dolls in a Lon- 
don shop. The complete Girard Foun 
dation collection today consists of some 
100,000 items, including doll houses, 
and other memorabilia from the Amer- 
icas, Europe. Africa and Asia, To in- 
stall “The Magic of a People,” Girard 
worked 14 hours a day, seven days a 
week, for three months. Artist Georgia 
O'Keeffe, a New Mexico friend, helped 
by selecting and installing the rocks 
used in landscaping 

The feat is not likely to be repeated 
Most of the dolls and toys seen at Hem 
isFair cost less than $10 when Girard 
picked them up over the past few dec- 
ades in Latin American workshops and 
bazaars. But the majority are now irre- 
placeable: old craftsmen dic, young folk 
move to the city, and the market has 
been flooded with tasteless imitations 
“IT believe we should preserve this evi- 
dence of the past,” Girard argues, “not 
as a pattern for sentimental imitation, 
but as nourishment for the creative spir- 
it of the present.” 
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LIFE & DEATH IN 
FOLK EFFIGIES 
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Noah's ark alights on Mount Ararat, and its sk vr, his Oaxaca craftsmen whittled out these animated figures of som 


wife and their passengers prepare to disembark in a set of breroed dancers revolving t strains of imagined guitars 


dolls from Mexico used to teach children Bible stories in the gaiety of a wedding 


In this mini-set from San Pedro Plaquetaque, more than Other farm animals portray the vossip, hubbub 


200 painted pottery figures of people, dogs, chickens and and other myriad activities of a Mexican marketplace 





MEDICINE 





MATERNITY 


Back to the Breast 

“A pair of substantial mammary 
glands,” said Oliver Wendell Holmes 
the Elder in 1867, “has the advantage 
over the two hemispheres of the most 
learned professor's brain in the art of 
compounding a nutritious fluid for in- 
fants.” Although eminently sound, Dr. 
Holmes's medical opinion was ignored 
by three generations of American wom- 
en striving for female emancipation, 
The breast’s function as fons et origo 
of a perfectly balanced natural diet was 
largely ignored. Now there are signs 
that highly educated and sophisticated 
American women ure moving back to 
breast feeding as the best thing not 
only for their babies’ physical and men- 
tal health but for their own 

In the forefront of the back-to-the- 
breast movement is La Leche League 
International, founded in a Chicago sub- 
urb twelve years ago after two young 
mothers who wanted to nurse their ba- 
bies ran into difficulties. Says Mrs. 
Clement Tompson, wife of a research 
engineer: “I had a different doctor for 
each of my first three children, and 
when I ran into difficulties with breast 
feeding, the doctors’ only answer was 
*Put the baby on the bottle.” For Mrs. 
Gregory White, the problem had a more 
piquant quality. Her husband was a phy- 
sician, but he could give her no help be- 
cause he had been taught nothing in 
medical school about breast feeding. 
Marian Tompson and Mary White mas- 
tered the technique, and when they 
nursed their babies publicly at a fash- 
ionable North Side picnic, so many ad- 
miring young mothers gathered around 
that La Leche League* was born. By 
now, the league has 635 groups all 
over the world, with 620 in the U.S., 
and a total of 20,000 members. This 
week, with a handful of sympathetic 
doctors on hand, the league is holding 
its annual convention in Denver 

False Modesty. Despite its members’ 
zeal, the league does not proselyte in 
the usual sense. It offers advice and ser- 
vices only to women who seek them 
For the most part, these are women 
who want to breast-feed because they 
think it is natural, and for them the 
league has published a 166-page book, 
The Womanly Art of Breastfeeding, 
which in ten years has sold 150,000 cop- 
ies. Less common but more dramatic 
are the cases of babies who are allergic 
to cow's milk and all formulas but can- 
not get human milk from their moth- 
ers. When such cases are reported, La 
Leche members volunteer their surplus 
milk. It is then frozen and shipped to 


. 


It derives its name from a Spanish title for 
the Mother of Christ: Nuestra Sefiora de la 
Leche y Buen Parto (Our Lady of Milk and 
Good Delivery) 
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PICASSO'S MOTHER & CHILD (1905) 
Better than the boftle. 


the starveling. (The Junior League also 
runs a frozen-breast-milk service for ba- 
bies in such emergencies.) 

The enthusiasm of La Leche moth- 
ers Is now receiving increased scientific 
support. A husband-wife team of phy- 
sician and psychologist, Dr. Michael 
Newton and Dr. Niles Newton of Chi- 
cago, point out in the New England 
Journal of Medicine that the survival 
of the species originally depended upon 
“the satisfactions gained from the two 
voluntary acts of reproduction—coitus 
and breast feeding. These had to be suf- 
ficiently pleasurable to ensure their fre- 
quent occurrence.” There never has 
been any argument about the pleasure 
of coitus, but the satisfactions of lac- 
tation were submerged in the prudery 
and false modesty of the Edwardian 
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MARIAN TOMPSON & CHILD (1959) 
Basic to the drive. 


era, and the later feminist drive to 
achieve equality with males by min- 
imizing female functions. 

The physiological responses in coitus 
and lactation are closely allied, say the 
Newtons: “Uterine contractions occur 
both during suckling and during sexual 
excitement. Nipple erection occurs dur- 
ing both. Breast stimulation alone can 
induce orgasm in some women. Nurs- 
ing mothers not only report sexual stim- 
ulation from suckling but also, as a 
group, are more interested In as rapid 
a return to active intercourse with their 
husbands as possible.” 

Less Cancer. La Leche mothers and 
their handbook put less emphasis on 
such basic drives than on the welfare 
of mother and child. Medical research 
firmly supports their contention that a 
breast-fed baby is less liable than a bot- 
tle-fed baby to such distressing com- 
plaints as diarrhea, colic, diaper rash, 
allergies and infections—from the com- 
mon cold to influenza and poliomyelitis, 
He also benefits emotionally from fre- 
quent fondling and being cradled in 
Mother's arms. The mother herself ben- 
efits because hormone changes associ- 
ated with lactation speed contraction 
of the uterus after the stretching caused 
by childbirth. The incidence of breast 
cancer is far lower among women who 
have nursed their babies than among 
those who have relied on the bottle. 
And again, the nursing mother enjoys 
satisfactions denied a woman who has 
to mix and fix formulas. 

Some of the conveniences of breast 
feeding are obvious. The milk is al- 
ways at the right temperature, so there 
is no problem of heating bottles and 
worrying when they cool off. It is avail- 
able at any hour of the day or night. It 
is always sterile—if there are stray 
germs around the nipples, they are al- 
most certainly the ones to which the 
mother and therefore the baby already 
have antibodies. 

More Flow. The inconveniences of 
breast feeding are just as obvious for 
the modern woman who wants to be ac- 
tive outside the home, at work or in 
her social life. She cannot rush home 
every time the baby needs to be nursed. 
Besides, most women nowadays are too 
embarrassed to nurse in public, although 
La Leche offers advice on how to do it 
modestly. If women overcome this hes- 
itation, they still do not know how to 
start the milk flowing. Most obstetri- 
cians could not care less; their respon- 
sibility ends with the delivery. Most 
pediatricians have been inadequately 
trained. And nurses in lying-in wards 
are much more eager to put a bottle in 
the baby’s mouth to keep it quiet than 
to trundle the infant back and forth to 
Mother every two or three hours, 

For La Leche’s scores of thousands 
of members, the routine is neither dif- 
ficult nor unfamiliar. Their rule: let the 
baby suck to start the milk flow; the 
more it wants and sucks, the more plen- 
tiful the flow will be, There are ex- 
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ceptions, as there have been throughout 
history, when wet nurses have been in 
demand: some women simply cannot 
breast-feed. La Leche tries to reassure 
such women so that they will not feel 
guilty. There is no point in making a 
cult of breast feeding,* and La Leche 
advocates it only for those who both 
can and want to do it. La Leche moth 
ers concede that for the vast majority 
of infants, formula does no harm. They 
simply contend, with old Dr. Holmes 
that their own product is superior 


HEMATOLOGY 


Crackdown on Plasma 

Plasma is a has-been—or should be 
Yet each year an estimated 100,000 
Americans receive transfusions of plas 
ma, which is the almost colorless liquid 
portion of whole blood that has been 
collected from many donors and pooled 
Used after burns, wounds or hemor 
rhage, it is credited with having saved 
the lives of countless accident victims 
and battle casualties. All too often, how 
ever, pooled plasma carries hepatitis 
virus, and its assorted proteins may 
cause severe allergic-type reactions. Last 
week the Division of Biologics Stan 
dards, the Federal Government's watch 
dog over all medicinal preparations con 
taining blood fractions, took legal steps 
to halt shipment of plasma in interstate 
commerce, and thus drastically curtail 
its use 

The reason some doctors continue 
using the liquid is the widespread be 
lief that it can be made safe by sub 
jecting tt to ultraviolet radiation and 
storing it for six months at 86°-90° F 
Many physicians also believe that plas 
ma substitutes are in short supply, Nei 
ther assumption is true, say the Amer 
ican Red Cross and the Greater New 
York Community Blood Council, Salt 
solutions and synthetics such as dex 
tran are plentitully available. So is 
serum albumin; although extracted from 
plasma, this can be filtered and heated 
sufficiently to make it noninfectious 

Much of the opposition to the elim 
ination of plasma comes from the scores 
of blood banks that make a profit out 
of plasma. They can extract it eco 
nomically from outdated whole blood 
which cannot be used after storage for 
21 days, keep it indefinitely and ship it 
easily. Most of them lack facilities for 
extracting serum albumin, and would 
have to buy that. But if they do not 
ship across State lines, federal regu 
lations cannot touch them, Meanwhile, 
the number of federally reported cases 
of serum hepatitis—a miserably linger 
ing and debilitating liver disease, some- 
times fatal—is running at double the 
1967 rate, with 2,050 cases tallied so 


far this year 


As did the young cager-beaver pediatrician, 
Sloan Crockett, in Mary McCarthy’s 1963 
novel The Group. For his desperate wife 
Priss, “the most natural thing in the world” 


was “completely unnatural, strained, and false 


like a posed photograph 
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You dont make 
hasty decisions 


You like to stay 
close to things 


And you say you haven't had our 
Family Security Check-Up yet? 


If you're in business, it’s good business prac- 
tice to be cautious. 
On the other hand, it’s not good living prac- 
} tice to be worried. 
You worry about If one of your lingering worriesis your family’s 
getting to work on time financial future, you ought to make it your busi- 
ness to have a Metropolitan Family Security 
You cover yourself Check-Up. 
from all angles STITT M WAY CCliceyne ict much cexenlenehvemugll 
talk about things like money for education, 
money for the family in case you're not around, 
money for retirement in case you are. 
Then your agent will feed the facts to an 
: , electronic computer which will further analyze 
Va tike tw J? 6n things and come up with a choice of plans for 
(Chou 6 2) DaYMg. Huo securing your family’s financial future. 
Project i Wa BOs A Metropolitan agent will call on you at 
- Lot 4 your convenience. He'll even talk to you while 
Gul... thon agaun ta youre checking the stock market during an 
may. ALCL nuCte0d . afternoon stroll. 





-- from the desk of 


FRANK CARR 


5 Metropolitan Life 


RADIO ASTRONOMY 


Daddy Longlegs in the Sky 
Some time this weak, the newest 
NASA satellite is scheduled to per- 


form a complex series of pperations in 
orbit. If all goes well, Radio Astron- 
omy Explorer-A will unr a collec- 
tion of booms and antenna until it 
turns into a veritable space spider, with 
two pairs of appendages reaching 1,500 
ft. from tip to tip—a distance reater 
than the height of the Empire State 
Building (which is 1,472 ft.). ith 
those great legs foraging for informma- 
tion, RAEF-A will act as a flying radio 
telescope capable of monitoring signal! 
that even the largest earth-bound in- 
stallations cannot detect. 

Releasing the Yo-Yos. Lofted from 
the U.S.A.F.’s Western Test Range at 
Lampoc, Calif. on July 4, the daddy 
longlegs in the sky is a masterpiece of 
technological ingenuity. It is guided 
from the Goddard Space Flight Center 
at Greenbelt, Md. NASA scientists there 
had to perform a series of intricate ma- 
neuvers before they could call for the 
unreeling of the satellite’s four main an- 
tennas, First they had to nudge the 417- 
Ib. satellite into a circular, near-polar 
orbit about 3,640 miles above the earth 
with precisely timed bursts of a small 
rocket called an apogee-kic 
Operation evened out the varying grav- 
itational tugs of the original elliptical 
orbit, which would have bent and dis- 
torted the antennas. Next, RAE-A’s mas- 
ters had to stop its 92-r.p.m. spin, which 
would have wrapped the antennas use- 
lessly around the exterior of the sat- 
ellite. Two ?-lb. “Yo-yo” weights were 
released at the end of 27-ft. wires, re- 
ducing the satellite’s rate of spin like a 
whirling skater who slows himself down 
by extending his arms, Their task ac- 
complished, the Yo-yos were cut loose 
to drift in space, RAE-A’s remaining ro- 
tation was stopped when three elec- 
tromagnetic coils were energized and 
the spacecraft lined up with the earth’ 
magnetic field. To eliminate oscillatio 
caused by gravitational pull on the gk- 
tended antennas, a 630-ft. boom Jill 
also be deployed, much like a tightgOpe- 
walker’s balancing pole. 

Mapping the Milky Way. This week 
the satellite will receive a radfo com- 
mand from earth and begin unfurl 
its giant antenna system. Carfied as flat 
ribbons of silver-plated cgpper alloy 
coiled on spools within thefsatellite, the 
tubular legs will be formgd as the out- 
er edges of the unwindigg ribbons curl 
towards each other andfmeet. Tiny tabs 
along the edges of thefribbon will hook 
together as the tubef/forms, adding ri- 
gidity. At first, the gntenna legs will be 
extended only 359 ft. from the craft, 
to test their stabflity. Then they will 
grow to their ful~length—750 ft. apiece. 
Already orientgd towards the earth by 
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SCIENCE 


magnetism, RAE-A’s lower V antenna 
will also be pulled earthward by grav- 
ity, which will further stabilize the spi- 
dery satellite. 

After the onboard television cameras 
have checked out the legs, the upper V 
will begin monitoring long-wave radio 
signals from the universe; the under- 
side V will listen for radio emissions 
from the inner Van Allen radiation 
belt and from the earth itself, In ad- 
dition, a dipole antenna in two 60-ft, 
sections will be deployed to monitor 
short bursts of radio energy on the 
same frequencies from various points 
within the solar system. Such long- 
wave signals are reflected by the earth's 
ionosphere and are lost to ground- 
based radio astronomers. But the i 
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radio signals from space 
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Circular orbit 3,641 to 3,636 mi. to earth 
TIME Diegram by J. Donoven 


formation that is gathered and re- 
broadcast to earth by RAE-A_ should 
provide U.S. scientists with the first low- 
frequency radio map of earth’s home 
galaxy, the Milky Way. 


SCIENCE FICTION 


Latter-Day Jules Verne 

Across the U.S., a superior science- 
fiction movie called 200]: A Space 
Odyssey is playing to packed houses. 
An engrossing novel expanded from the 
movie's screenplay and a new nonfic- 
tion book called The Promise of Space 
are selling briskly in bookstores. Some 
22,000 miles above the equator, com- 
munications satellites are relaying TV 
pictures and telephone calls between 
the continents. The movie, the books 
and the satellites all have something in 
common: they are the brainchildren of 






Arthur C. Clarke, af tall, springy and 
remarkably imagigfative Englishman 
whose writing bridges the gap between 
the far reaches science fiction and 
the intricate realjties of scientific fact. 
Science-fictigh connoisseurs see the 
precise Clarké as a latter-day Jules 
Verne. Spacgscientists who invited him 


to address fhe international conference 
on bioastrnautics and space explora- 
tion threg weeks ago obviously regard 


him as A peer. That broad acceptance 
testifieyto the validity of the three prem- 
ises off which Clarke bases all his writ- 
ing, Aiction and nonfiction alike: 

> “When a distinguished but elderly sci- 
enfist states that something is possible, 
be is almost certainly right. When he 
tates that something is impossible, he 
is very probably wrong.” 

> “The only way to define the limits of 
the possible is by going beyond them 
into the impossible.” 

> “Any sufficiently advanced technol- 
ogy Is indistinguishable from magic.” 

By mining the magic of the impos- 
sible, Clarke has uncovered the mate- 
rial for 40 volumes that have sold more 
than 5,000,000 copies—to say nothing 
of hundreds of articles in Sunday sup- 
plements and magazines ranging from 
Lire to Playhoy. His energy is im- 
pressive. In Colombo, Ceylon, where 
he has lived for the past twelve years, 
the author taught himself to be an ex- 
pert skindiver. He has explored many 

qe s, and charted and searched 
sunken wrecks in the South Pacific 
and the Indian Ocean. Inevitably, he 
has also written extensively about un- 
derwater exploration. 

Wireless World. Clarke, now 
traces his interest in science to the 
time he built a telescope while he was 
still a schoolboy in England. But ex- 
posure to such U.S. science-fiction mag- 
azines as Astounding Stories and Amaz- 
ing Stories in the early 1930s really 
ignited his imagination, led him to study 
physics and electrical engineering, and 
turned him toward the typewriter. 

In 1945, during a five-year stint as a 
radar instructor in the R.A.F., Clarke 
wrote an article called “Extraterrestrial 

elays” for the magazine Wireless 

orld, Heart of the piece was a de- 
tafled proposal for a synchronous com- 
mufications satellite. Almost 20 years 
later\ the device became a reality as 
Syncof 2. After the war, Clarke went 
to Kings College in London, graduated 
with hofers in physics and math, soon 
turned to\ writing full time. 

In 1949%\he published his first book, 
Interplaneta Flight, describing with 
remarkable p\escience the space age that 
was dawning. He won the permanent al- 
legiance of scignce-fictioneers in 1953 
with Childhoo End, a novel about 
the transformatioW of man after he en- 
counters benign byt grotesque visitors 
from outer space. 1963, Profiles of 
the Future illustrate his growing con- 
fidence in his gift Bor technological 
prophecy. He predicted {hat man would 
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CLARKE ON “2001” SET 
Immortality by 2090. 


contact intelligent extraterrestrials by 
2030, create artificial life by 2060 and 
achieve immortality by 2090. 

In his latest nonfiction book, The 
Promise of Space, Clarke foresees the ul 
timate magic of travel to the stars. “It 
is not difficult,” he explains, “if one is 
in no particular hurry.” For flights that 
will last from decades to hundreds of 
years, he has worked out a method 
that will avoid dooming travelers to 
spend most of their lives in space. Sim- 
ply send egg and sperm cells on the 
trip, he says, and have computers mate 
them some 20 years before the voyage 
is to end. After that, he suggests, “car- 
ry the embryos through to birth by tech- 
niques already foreshadowed in today’s 
labs—and bring up the babies under 
the tutelage of cybernetic nurses who 
would teach them their inheritance and 
their destiny.” 

Ageless Wisdom. In the film 200/, 
Clarke's contribution as co-author and 
technical adviser to Producer-Director 
Stanley Kubrick is evident in such items 
as a weird but technologically probable 
talking computer that is more human 
than the astronauts. The film’s ending, 
however, is almost pure Kubrick. A sur- 
viving spaceman ts plunked into a Louis 
XVI bedroom after a psychedelic zoom 
through time and space that is mysti- 
fying to most moviegoers, But Clarke's 
novel version of 200/ explains all. As 
the survivor approached a huge mon- 
olith on lapetus, one of Saturn's ten 
moons, the astronaut entered a “star- 
gate” into a different dimension, dom- 
inated by a godlike superintelligence 
He is first returned to childhood, then 
transmuted into pure intellect and trans 
ported back to earth, carrying with him 
all the wisdom of the universe. 

In the future, Clarke plans to con- 
centrate on science fiction. But he has 
one unfulfilled goal: a flight of fact. Al- 
though he believes regularly scheduled 
trips to the moon will not begin until 
after the turn of the century, he hopes 
to be included on one of the early 
flights, “some time in the “80s.” 
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MUSIC 





POP 


Tunes for Teeny-Weenies 

A dozen years ago, Critic John Ma 
son Brown defined television as chew- 
ing gum for the eyes, Now the record 
industry has come up with bubble gum 
for the ears. Set to a chink-a-chink 
beat, bleated out with pep-rally fervor, 
like this 


it goes 


Yummy I got love 
in my temmy 

And 1 feel like 

Love 
enough to eat thing 

And that’s just a-what I'm gonna 


doooo0o 


yvienmy, yummy 
, ° 
a-lovine Vou; 


you're such a sweet thing, eood 


Bubble-gum music is the latest con 
fection created for the subteen market, 
which accounts for about one out of 
every four single records sold, These 
customers, who range from high school 
freshmen all the way down to third- 
graders, are the displaced persons of 
the rock revolution. Today's groups sing 
about such everyday teen-age concerns 
as war, alienation, racism and narcot- 
ics. But to quite a few subteens, es- 
pecially the more sheltered ones, hav- 
Ing a social conscience means worrying 
about getting home by 10 p.m., grass is 
just geass, sex is necking, and the by- 
word is don’t trust anybody over 13 

Bubble-gum music speaks to them of 
their own concerns, or rather uncon- 
cerns. Since they are at the awkward 
age, midway between playing house for 
fun and playing it for real, the music 
shrewdly looks both ways, combining 
nursery rhymes with sex. In May / 
Take a Giant Step (into Your Heart), 
the lines go 


T remember how it started 


All the kids were out to play 
Then she said, “Hey, let's play 
‘May I. 


On a forthcoming record, a group called 
the Salt Water Taffy chants Sticks & 
Stones 


Nothing you could say could ever 
make me leave her 

Save your breath ‘cause 'm 
ignoring, 

But don't forget it's me that's 


scoring 


Simon Says. The bubble-gum trend 
has been puffed up largely by a 25-year- 
old former actor and rock-'n’-roll sing 
er named Neil Bogart. Last year, as 
general manager of the newly formed 
Buddah record label, he set the for- 
mula with a recording called Simon 
Says, It sold 1,700,000 copies. The lat- 
est in a line of 28 similar disks ts 
Yummy, Yummy, Yummy, by the Ohio 
Express, which last week was No, 15 
on Billboard's bestseller chart of 100 
In all, Buddah has piled up first-year 
sales of $5,800,000 and has already 
grown to be the nation’s seventh larg- 
est producer of single records 


Now other groups and labels are 
cashing in on the same market, in- 
cluding the Cowsills on MGM (/ndian 
Lake) and Manfred Mann on Mercury 
(My Name Is Jack), But Buddah and 
Bogart hold the original charter. “We 
are giving kids something to identify 
with that is clean. fresh and happy,” Bo 
gart says. “Let them worry about the 
world’s problems when they get older.” 

Fair enough. But many parents will 
find more reason than rhyme in the lyr 
ics Of Bubble-Gum World: 


You think you're in a bubble-gum 
world 
It is getting to the point, you're go- 


ing a little insane 


Drummer Boy with a Horn 

Everybody remembers the name of 
the fellow who played Moses in the 
1956 film remake of The Ten Com- 
mandments, Right. Charlton Heston 
But who was that fellow with his bare 
back to the camera who played the 
drum while Charlton strode down the 
mountain with the tablets? He was a lit- 
tle nobody, a movie extra who just hap- 
pened to have the kind of graceful 
dorsal muscles and shoulder blades the 
director was looking for. Herb Alpert 
has since become considerably more 
than a name that everybody remembers, 
or a man who hires his own drum- 
mers. He is a major sound system. 

As leading man with his own Ti 
juana Brass, Alpert has just wound up 
a U.S. tour that established the group 
as one of the top handful of pop road 
shows around. It is equaled only by 
the likes of Sinatra, Streisand and the 





BUDDAH’S BOGART 
Let ‘em worry later. 
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TIJUANA BRASS AT THE BOSTON GARDEN 
It’s all the 


Beatles 
halls 


when it comes to filling big 
Just three years ago, the seven- 
man troupe was playing in small clubs 
like Manhattan's Basin Street East. This 
time, only the Yale Bowl, the Boston 
Garden, San Antonio's HemisFair Are- 
na and other massive coliseums would 
do; at Madison Square Garden, for ex 
ample, they drew a crowd of 20,000 
In Detroit's Cobo Hall, squealing teeny- 
boppers and grown women ran up and 
down the aisles, setting off a blitz otf 
lights with their Instamatic cameras. In 
Laramie, Wyo., a woman clearly in her 
80s came down the aisle and shouted, 
“Sock it to me, Herbie!” 

Twin Trumpets. What seems to please 
the crowds most is that Herb doesn't 
sock it at all. He silks it, The Tijuana 
Brass ts basically just a good old-fash 
ioned melody band that makes no pre 
tensions toward the new. No soul- 
searching Thelonious Monk stuff, no 
revoluuionary developments—just pleas- 
ant music that Is as universal in its 
way as Bob Hope is in his, Alpert's 
rhythms have a pulse all their own. “I 
can take any tune, take anyone's tracks, 
and record the Brass over it and make 
it sound like the Tijuana Brass,” he 
boasts, The melodies are invariably sim 
ple affairs tootled forth in short stac 
cato bursts by twin trumpets. The crack 
ling, joyous blend of mariachi, Dix 
iceland and cool rock—often called 
Ameriachi, but Mexiland or cucaracha- 
rock will well—appeals to 
the oldsters as much as Lawrence Welk 
does. But it is infinitely less square 
than Welk, and the kids dance to its 
classic 4/4 beat with no complaints 

Until 1965, the Tijuana Brass only 
made records—with Alpert dubbing 
both trumpets and sometimes dubbing 
piano too, That was for Alpert’s 
\&M Records (the M stands for Jer- 
ry Moss, Alpert’s nonplaying partner), 
which had been launched in Alpert's ga- 
rage three years before. Now A & M 
is set up On Charlie Chaplin's old mov- 
ie lot in Hollywood, and Alpert is busy 
plowing profits from such million-seller 


do just as 
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silk to them 


albums as Whipped Cream, What Now 
My Love and Places into mod 
ernizing the old silent-film workshop 

Clacking Royalties. A & M records 
the Tijuana Brass and other groups, 
among them Sergio Mendes & Brasil 
66 and the Baja Marimba Band. In ad- 
dition, Alpert's new A & M_ Produc- 
uons tapes his TV specials and is get- 
ting ready for a planned expansion into 
films. And in a new two-story office 
building, an IBM 360 computer spends 
the day clacking out royalties and oth- 
er profits that will yield Alpert’s var- 
ious ventures a combined gross of $30 
million this year, His six fellow per 
formers will each earn between $50,000 
and $100,000, making them most like- 
ly the highest-paid sidemen of all time. 

Alpert, 33, still writes all of his own 
arrangements, except the one for his 
first vocal single, the intimate, oh-so- 
cuddly This Love with You 
composed and arranged for him three 
months ago by Hit Maker Burt Bach- 
arach (Alfie). It shot quickly to the 
No. 1 spot on the pop charts and was 
still there last week, Next? Perhaps an 
Alpert movie production called The Re 
turn of the Ten Commandments 
Charlton Heston. But who 
the drummer? 


Goin’ 


Guy's in 


Star- 
ring will 


play 


AVANT-GARDE 
The Powell & the Glory 


Even as a youngster in 
Mel Powell 
musician 


The Bronx, 
was a brilliantly advanced 
At least that is the way he re- 
members it. Of course, his fledgling 
compositions did not exactly bowl over 
his piano teacher, who “seemed to pre- 
fer Mozart.” But it was already clear 
that Powell was something special. He 
completed high school at 14, and start 
ed a precocious career playing jazz pi 


ano. “It turned out,” he recalls, with 
barely a smile of irony, “that I became 
magnificent.” 


Apparently he did, for soon he was 
sitting in with top Jazzmen in Green- 
wich Village. He was only 18 when 


Benny Goodman offered him a job in 
1941. Powell says: “I did him the cour- 
tesy of accepting.” Goodman remem- 
bers it a little differently: “He 
tuuoned for me in a cubicle at my man- 
ager’s office. He was so that I 
had to ask a secretary to help me de 
cide whether he any good—lI 
couldn't tell.” Anyway, that is the way 
that most people who Know his name re- 
member Powell 
with 
Glenn Miller 

Twittering & Rumbling. Today he is 
chairman of the composition faculty at 
the Yale Music School and an influen- 
tial experimentalist in modern music. It 
hard to believe, but it is the 
same Powell impressive talent, 
same capacity for being impressed by 
it himself, Take, for example, the series 
of electronic pieces that he recently pre- 
sented in a special concert at the Elec- 
tric Circus, a Manhattan discotheque 
It was more carefully planned and car- 
ried out than most such performances, 
and it amounted to a kaleidoscope ol 
the new Powell music. There were shim 
mering, post-Webern instrumental so 
norities, crackling percussion, taped 
voices, and twittering and 
rumbling—all interspersed with theat 
rical episodes such as a bearded man 
bouncing On a trampoline under flick 
ering strobe lights 

It was the sort of work that Powell's 
colleague, Gunther Schuller, praises for 


audi- 
scared 
Was 


as a vital, imaginative 


soloist Goodman and later with 


seems 


Same 


clectronic 


“its. fine, subtle detail—like Japanese 
calligraphy—which finally works up 
into a large, successful structure.” Typ- 


ically, Powell goes Schuller one better 
One brief set of the pieces, he says, 
“can sound like The Ring of the Ni 
belung and can seem to last four days.” 

Powell’s progress from jazz to the 
avant-garde followed an improbable 
path, He married Actress Martha Scott 
after World War II, then decided to 
leave the insecure jazz life and settle in 
Hollywood as a studio pianist for MGM 
One of his major assignments was re- 
cording backgrounds for Tom and Jerry 
cartoons. At first, the constant glissan 
dos of cartoon put blisters on 
his knuckles, but a fellow studio pi 
anist, Andre Previn, showed him how 
to play them with a comb. Meanwhile, 
Powell pursued his studies in serious 
music, In 1948 he moved east to study 
composition with Paul Hindemith at 
Yale. By 1958, when he was offered a 
professorship, he was already noted as 
a deft, if sometimes perplexing, com 
poser for conventional instruments. His 
final step into machine-made sounds 
was only logical: many of his ideas be- 
came too difficult for humans to play 

Powell is obviously a long way from 
appealing to the mass audience that ap 
plauded his jazz piano in the “40s. “My 
public now,” he says, “is the 250 peo 
ple who come to hear my works along 
with those of other avant-garde com- 
posers,” Sull, he could hardly ask for 
a more appreciative audience than those 
250 people—or rather, 251 


music 
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When Republic Steel took a hard look 
at copiers, the ACM 3000 showed its mettle. 


(A copier as versatile as modern steel) 


The reason Republic Steel included A-M 3000 Copiers 
in its office systems: versatility. They can handle a wide 
variety of jobs. Dependably. Efficiently. At a low cost. 

An A-M 3000 is small enough to fit on the corner of a 
desk, but it performs like the big ones. Copies any orig- 
inal (even three-dimensional objects) of any size up to 
legal. Flick a switch and it reduces legal-size originals 
to letter-size copies. The A-M 3000 even copies hard-to- 
copy half-tones, blueprints. All at a surprisingly low cost. 

What's more, the A-M 3000 is so easy to operate, you 





don’t need an operator. (Anyone can make perfect 
copies!) Another important feature for Republic: flat-bed 
copying of bound originals such as sales reports and 
product literature. 

If A-M 3000 Copiers can please the discerning buyers 
at Republic Steel, they can probably please you. Why 
not call your nearest A-M office and ask for a demonstra- 
tion? Give us a hard look. We’re ready. Addressograph 
Multigraph Corporation, Dept. X, 1200 Babbitt Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio 44117. 


COPIER-DUPLICATOR division © CORPORATION 


helping people communicate 
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THE WORLD COUNCIL 
A Crisis of Motivation 


The scene at Uppsala smacked more 
of a New Left “demo” than of a re- 
ligious body in pious conference. Two 
student pickets who attempted a side- 
walk teach-in were dragged off by 
Swedish cops. Some conferees slipped 
away to watch an underground flick re- 
plete with scenes of pot-smoking der- 
elicts, shaggy folk singers and a min- 
ister who—in anguish at the chaos and 
cacophony of life in the cities—strips 
to the buff atop his pulpit. In other 
ways as well, the 701 Protestant, An- 
glican and Orthodox delegates to the 
World Council of Churches’ Fourth As- 
sembly were exposed last week 
to an array of provocative ideas 

The central theme of speeches 
and skull sessions alike was the 
gulf between rich and poor na- 
tions, and the moral dilemma 
posed by that fact for church- 
men, Zambia's President Ken- 
neth Kaunda struck the keynote 
—“the end of an era of op- 
tmism,” and the “disappoint- 
ment and disillusionment” of the 
newly independent nations. In 
underdeveloped countries, he 
charged, the West “seeks only 
maximum profit and makes de- 
velopment a mere windfall gain 
—mere crumbs falling from the 
rich man’s table.” Simplistic as 
it sounded, Kaunda’s speech re- 
flected the mood of the “third 
world” as voiced at Uppsala. 

Through Disorder. Economist 
Barbara Ward deplored the “air 
of platitude, lassitude and rep- 
etition” that infuses the affluent 
world’s “war” against poverty. 
She called for a tax on de- 
veloped countries equal to 1% 
of their gross national products 
The lien—$17 billion—would go di- 
rectly to poor lands, and would amount 
to only one-third of the West's annual 
increase in combined G.N.P., Dr. Ward 
contended, “It just means getting richer 


slower between Christmas and Easter, 
and that includes Lent. Let us tuck 
away in one corner of our Christian 


memory the delicious fact that the Eng- 
lish- and French-speaking members of 
the Atlantic world spend $50 billion a 
year on drink and tobacco.” 

Most moving to the churchmen was 
an address on Christianity and the Ne- 
gro by Novelist James Baldwin. The Ne- 
gro’s freedom, Baldwin charged in an 
odd metaphorical mix, has been “fro- 
zen or strangled at the root” because 
“the Christ 1 was presented with, though 
he was born in Nazareth under a very 
hot sun, was presented to me with blue 
eyes and blond hair; and all the virtues 
to which I, as a black man, was ex 
pected to aspire had by definition to be 
white.” 


60 


The churches’ assault on social or 
economic injustice is complicated, of 
course, by their own persistent schisms 

a fact emphasized at Uppsala by Brit- 
ain’s peppery Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Most Rev. Michael Ramsey. 
He criticized as flatly “wrong” the Ro- 
man Catholic Church’s insistence that 
Protestant-Catholic marriages be per- 
formed in the Catholic Church. Never- 
theless, the ecumenical trend was ev- 
ident at the assembly. Although the 
Vatican is not a member of the World 
Council, the council elected nine Cath 
olic theologians to its Faith and Order 
Commission, which deals with barriers 
to church cooperation. It was the first 
time that Catholics had been named of- 


TORE WESTBER 





WARD ADDRESSING ASSEMBLY 
Get richer just a bit slower. 


ficial members of a W.C.C. agency. Pro- 
tests and appointments aside, Willem 
Visser ‘t Hooft, former W.C.C. general 
secretary, made a special plea for unity 
“The crisis of modern religion is a cri 
sis of motivation, of fundamental at 
titudes,” he said. “No amount of mor- 
alizing can help us if we do not re 
cover in theology the clear Biblical doc- 
trine of the unity of mankind.” 


JUDAISM 


Reformers in Zion 

Enormous posters appeared on the 
walls of Jerusalem's Orthodox Jewish 
quarters. “This must not happen!” the 
signs warned. “It is a desecration. Come 
by the thousands to the Holy Wall,” 
Task forces of black-frocked, black-hat- 
ted rabbis and students took turns 
guarding the city’s Wailing Wall, while 
more than 1,000 Jerusalem policemen 
stood on the alert to prevent violence 

Another Arab invasion? Hardly. The 


emergency was an attempt by Reform 
Jews to hold a worship service with 
men and women praying together at 
the sacred Wailing Wall, the only re- 
maining ruin of Judaism's Second Tem- 
ple. Such a mixed service would defy 
an Orthodox rule that men and women 
must worship separately. Dissuaded 
from approaching the Wall by Ortho- 
dox protests, the Reform Jews suspend- 
ed their service. The crisis over the 
Wall was the high point of the first con 
ference in Jerusalem of the World 
Union for Progressive Judaism, an or- 


ganization of Reform and Liberal 
congregations with a combined mem- 
bership of 1.100.000 (nearly 90% in 


the U.S. and Canada). The Union hopes 
eventually to break Orthodoxy’s mo- 
nopoly as the single form of Judaism 
recognized in the Jewish homeland 

One People. Increasing concern over 
Isracl among Reform Jews represents a 
change in their tradition, Born in Ger- 
many during the Enlightenment, Re 
form Judaism rejected many restrictions 
imposed by Halakah, the rigid code of 
Jewish religious law. Whereas Ortho- 
doxy maintained that Halakah is di 
vinely inspired and cannot be altered, 
Reform contended that Jews have the 
right to adapt their religious laws to 
changing conditions 

Ihe reformers later rejected the Zion- 
ist notion that the only home for the 
Jew is Israel, arguing that Zion is any 
where a Jew prays. But because of the 
need of a national home for Hitler's vic- 
tims, Reform Jews came to accept Is 


rael, Says Rabbi William Rosenthall, 
the World Union's executive director 
“Isracl is the greatest Jewish under 


taking of our age. Every Jew should 
feel duty-bound to participate, for we 
are one people.” 

Alternative for Agnostics? The five- 
day Reform conference in Jerusalem, 
which concluded last week, gave the 
progressives a solid stake in Israel 
While not abandoning their conviction 
that a Jew should be at home any- 
where, the delegates wanted to achieve 
greater Reform influence in Judaism's 
traditional homeland, One of Reform’'s 
main arguments is that Orthodoxy—im 
planted tn Israel by its post-World War 
II settlers—is unacceptable to perhaps 
as much as 70% of the country’s Jew- 
ish population because of its rigid 
anachronisms 

Progressive leaders met with Premier 
Levi Eshkol, petitioned the government 
to grant Reform Judaism wider legal 
status in Israel, demanding that 1) Re 
form rabbis be permitted to officiate at 
weddings and funerals, 2) conversions 
to Judaism carried out by Reform rab 
bis be legally recognized, and 3) the gov- 
ernment provide financial aid to Re 
form groups, as it Orthodox 
congregations 

Eshkol was willing to consider finan 
cial aid, but offered little hope for the 
other requests until Reform increased 
its ranks in Israel. Tel Aviv’s chief 
rabbi, Brigadier General Shlomo Gor- 


does to 
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en, charged that “Reform leaders in 
America want to export their religion 
but not their bodies to Israel.” To dem- 
onstrate an interest in exporting at least 
a few bodies, the progressives’ govern 
ing board passed a resolution recom- 
mending that Reform Jews be encour 
aged to settle in Israel, Reform Rabbi 
Richard Hirsch of Washington, D.C., a 
the progressives’ union, will 
stay in Israel for at least several months 
endeavoring to expand the country’s Re- 
form movement. He could point out 
that in the U.S.. more and more Re 
form families actively celebrate religious 
holidays such as Sukkor (Feast of the 
and recite the traditional 
Kiddush (sanctification of the wine) on 
Friday night. Says Hirsch: “Even the 
Orthodox in America don’t call us goy 
im (Hebrew for gentiles}] any more.” It 
may take a while for their Israeli coun 


leader of 


Tabernacles) 


terparts to change their minds 


THEOSOPHY 
Cult of the Occult 


In the days when student dissent took 
milder forms than it does now and the 
Death of God had not yet been widely 
announced, small groups of seminarians 
from fundamentalist Wheaton College 
used to appear at the edge of a 40-acre 
estate on the outskirts of Wheaton, III 
They would kneel briefly in prayer and 
then scurry nervously away Thirty 
years ago, 1 was an act that took cour- 
age: the estate had become headquarters 


of the Theosophical Society in Amer- 


ica, a@ mysterious non-¢ hristian move 
ment often suspected of being more 
occult than cult, Praying for the souls 


of the benighted Theosophists, the sem 
inarians feared that both they and the 
town would be hexed by the Devil 

Nothing ever happened to substan 
tate their The Theosophists grad 
ually became accepted by the commu- 
nity. They even joined the Chamber of 
Commerce. Last week, when leaders of 
the society's 4,500 U.S. members met 
in Wheaton for their annual national 
convention, theosophy Was once again 
under some suspicion. The scarcely ade 
quate reason ts that Sirhan Sirhan, 
Robert Kennedy's accused assassin, had 
asked for and received a copy of the so- 
ciety’s most sacred book, The Secret 
Doctrine, Its author: Madame Helena 
Petrovna Blavatsky (1831-91), the Rus 
sian-born founder and high priestess of 
the movement 

Ancient Practice. Among Madame 
Blavatsky’s teachings, charged Author 
Truman Capote on television appear 
ance, “was a theory of how you could 
undermine the morale of a country and 
create a vacuum for revolution by sys 
tematically assassinating a series of 
prominent people.” Not so, replied 
Theosophical Society President Joy 
Mills, a former schoolteacher, when the 
convention opened last week. “Mr. Ca- 
pote is in complete confusion or abys 
mally ignorant of the society, its aims 
and teachings.” 


fears 
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By definition, theosophy is a cross be 
tween theology and philosophy. In prac 
tice, it is a religion—although its 34,000 
practitioners in 45 countries maintain 
that it is not. Theosophists have always 
claimed divine insight, revealed in some 
cases on shafts of mystical “astral light.” 

Their practice is an ancient one 
Theosophy was taught by the sun-wor- 
shiping Egyptians, the oracular Greeks, 
the fire burners of Zarathustra. To one 
degree or another, its tenets are alive 
today among the Brahmans, Buddhists 
and Hindus of India, not to mention 
all the world’s hippies, In the West, how- 
ever, theosophical thought had been all 
but dead since the 7th century, when 
Moslem armies swept out of Arabia 
and disrupted communications between 





FOUNDER BLAVATSKY 


such ancient tracts as the Egyptian Book 
of the Dead and the Chaldean Ka- 
halah, her main sources turned out to 
be 1) revelations from a secret inner cir- 
cle of Eastern arahats (“masters of eso 
teric philosophy”), with whom she may 
have communicated by telepathy, and 
2) “secret portions of the Book of 
Dzyan a work so highly classified 
that only Madame Blavatsky ever heard 


of it, Also included in her Secret Doc- 
(rine is an ancient Greek incantation 

“Aski-ka-taski-haix -tetrax-damname - 
neus-aision’’—supposedly powerful 


enough to cleanse a 
by devils 

Shadows of the Shadow. Madame 
Blavatsky proclaimed that all men are 
brothers—not only to one another but 


person possessed 





THEOSOPHICAL CONVENTION AT WHEATON, ILL 
Cows are more brotherly than spinach. 


Europe and the East. Then, in the 19th 
century, came Madame Blavatsky 
H.P.B.—as she is known to her fol- 
lowers—was a large and lusty adven- 
turess who rolled her 
gave birth to at least one illegitimate 
son, and = stage-managed 
“prove” her claims to supernatural pow- 
ers. Granddaughter of a Russian prin 
cess, she married off to a czarist 
general at the age of 16, but deserted 
him after three months and eventually 
showed up in Cairo as a psychic me- 
dium, After immigrating to the U.S. in 
1874, she took up with a former Civil 
War staff colonel named Henry Steel 
Olcott, persuaded him to help her found 
the theosophist society the following 
year—and spent the rest of her life writ- 
ing the society's doctrine. Controversial 
wherever she went, she was accused in 
1885 by the Society for Psychical Re- 
search in London of fraud, forgery 
and even of spying for the czar. 
Madame Blavatsky’s doctrine is a very 
Strange and stringent creed, highly mor- 
al despite her own aberrations, bizarre 
but engrossing as a compendium of 
comparative religion. Although H.P.B 
quoted knowingly and relevantly from 


own cigarettes, 


seances to 


was 


to all other animals, and to vegetables 
and minerals as well. Carried to its log- 
ical extreme, her doctrine would make 
a cannibal out of everyone who eats 
lunch, and many Theosophists have be 
come vegetarians, presumably on the 


theory that cows are more brotherly 
than spinach 
H.P.B, divided the earth’s inhabitants 


Into seven successive “root races,” each 
more immoral than the one before. The 
first two races, she proclaimed, were 
semi-spiritual “shadows of 
of God.” The third was a race of four- 
armed men who inhabited a lost con- 
tinent named Lemuria and were doomed 
60 million years ago when they dis 
covered sex. The fourth, recognizably 
human, went down with Atlantis 12,000 
years ago, sunk by sex plus power, Our 
own race, which got off to a bad start 
with Adam, is the fifth, and it too may 
be about to expire—or perhaps find 
strange new powers. In her magically 
mystical prose, H.P.B. forecast that “oc- 
cultism must win the day, before the 
present era reaches Saturn's triple sep- 
tenary of the present cycle in Europe— 
in other words, before the end of the 
21st century A.D.” 


the shadow 
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THE LAW 





PROPERTY RIGHTS 


Sculptor or Chiseler? 

How much of a sculptor’s skill lies in 
the dexterity of his hands, how much 
in the depths of his imagination? Those 
art-seminar questions are now the very 
practical concern of a Paris court, At 
issue are 32 works of sculpture that 
came out of the atelier of the great 
French impressionist’ painter Auguste 
Renoir shortly before his death half a 
century ago. In a suit secking to win 
rights as “co-author,” a Spanish-born 
sculptor named Richard Guino, 78, is 
arguing that his were the hands that 
really shaped the Renoir masterpieces 

No one disputes Guino’s astonishing 
claim. In Paris in 1913, the 23-year-old 
Guino was asked to help Renoir work 
at his new interest—sculpting. Crippled 
by rheumatism and a stroke, the ailing 
72-year-old painter was barely able to 
hold a brush, let alone handle sculp- 
tor’s clay. So, under Renoir’s strict and 
detailed supervision, the young Guino 
executed the artist's conceptions, The 
collaboration continued for four fruit- 
ful years, apparently to the satisfaction 
of both men. Renoir attached his name 
to the works; Guino settled for a small 
fee and an anonymous association with 
genius, 

Special Bonus. Now white-thatched 
and ailing, Guino says that his belated 
suit grew out of “economic necessity 
and a desire for justice.” Only the “ex- 
ceptional relationship between two great 
artists,” Guino’s lawyer told the court, 
“made possible the miracle of Renoir- 
Guino sculpture."” As recompense, he 
demanded nothing less than 50% of 
the royalties from all statue reproduc- 
tions, past and future, 

Defending Renoir's estate were his 
two sons, Cinema Director Jean (La 
Grande Illusion) and Ceramist Coco, 
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RENOIR COLLABORATOR GUINO 
Hands for the master. 
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and his grandson, Cameraman Claude. 
They contended that the Spaniard was 
merely a competent craftsman. “For 
there to be true co-authorship,” argued 
the Renoirs’ attorneys, “the law insists 
upon common inspiration and mutual 
control. Obviously in this case there 
was neither.” Besides, the lawyers said, 
Guino has already received something 
of an added bonus—the family spon 
sored his career long after Renoir's 
death and even commissioned him to 
do a bust for the grave. 

Artistic Critique. Despite the de- 
fense’s attempt to portray Gutno as 
more chiseler than sculptor, the three- 
man tribunal listened sympathetically 
to his case. With obvious admiration, 
Chief Judge Paul Mouzon studied two 
Guino statuettes displayed in court. And 
when the courtroom debate finally end- 
ed, he asked Paris Art Dealer Alfred 
Daber to spend up to six months study- 
ing the essential question: Do the dis- 
puted works bear Guino’s “personal 
stamp, even a modest one,” or can 
they be considered “as belonging en- 
tirely to Auguste Renoir in spite of Gui- 
no’s skill and dexterity’? The final de- 
cision will presumably be based on Da- 
ber’s artistic critique. 


DAMAGE SUITS 
Trying to Collect from the U.S. 


Inventor Bert Adams demonstrated 
his new, nonrechargeable battery for 
the U.S. Army with understandable 
pride, Just as he claimed, it put out a 
steady current even in extreme heat or 
extreme cold. Worthless, said the mil- 
itary technicians. No, thank you. 

Adams nonetheless patented his bat- 
tery in 1943. Then ten years later, the 
Army got a patent of its own—without 
a word to Adams—and ordered more 
than a million batteries built to its own 
design, Sure that he had been bilked, 
Bert went to court. Six other men, 
who had backed the invention, joined 
the suit. Not until 1966 did the U.S. Su- 
preme Court rule that Bert's patent had 
indeed been infringed. Last February 
the lawyers involved agreed that the 
Government should pay $2,500,000 in 
damages. 

Painful Riders. Losers of damage 
suits are notoriously slow payers, and 
all too often the winner finds himselt 
back in court fighting to collect what 
the law has said is rightfully his. But 
Adams’ debtor, after all, was the U.S. 
Government. His money seemed prac- 
tically in his pocket. 

Far from it. Before the U.S. could 
settle, Congress had to appropriate the 
funds. A rider to that effect was at- 
tached to an appropriations bill. Then 
another rider was attached, allocating 
funds for the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity; that sank the whole bill, In 
due course, Adams’ hopes were attached 
to another appropriations bill. But a re- 
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ADAMS & WIFE DEPOSITING CHECKS 
Thanks at long last. 


quest for highway funds was also added, 
and that bill was tabled. 

Every Effort. A Congress notably 
wary of any kind of spending seemed ut- 
terly uninterested in the welfare of the 
retired inventor. Now 69, he has been 
living in Yuma, Ariz., primarily on so- 
cial security payments. Then last month, 
in a surprising paroxysm of activity, 
Congress passed a bill appropriating his 
money. After paying his lawyer and 
splitting with his fellow plaintiffs, Ad- 
ams and his wife received $517,442.92. 
Said Bert: “It doesn't mean a thing, 
really, except that it was right for it to 
come out this way. What’s a man my 
age going to do with all that money?” 

The Government has an idea. Tax it. 
Bert and his lawyers are preparing to 
fight once more. 


DECISIONS 


Correcting Students in Court 
In what they called a “peaceful pro- 
test” last spring, Columbia's rebellious 
students seized control of several uni- 
versity buildings, held a dean hostage 
and rifled private files. But university 
punishment, they insisted, would be 
downright illegal. Rather than answer a 
summons to a disciplinary proceeding, 
five of them went to federal court. 
There they asked for an injunction bar- 
ring any university action against them. 
Instead, last week they got a dressing 
down from Judge Marvin Frankel. Like 
an exasperated teacher correcting care- 
less students back on the campus, the 
former Columbia law professor dis- 
missed the legal arguments as “a whole 
series of errors . . . equivocal legalisms 
sprawling verbosities gross 
flaws baroque rhetoric.” 
As the judge saw it, the 
ran into fatal trouble on the very 
“threshold” issue: he was not con- 
vinced that his court had jurisdiction, 
despite the students’ claim that the uni- 
versity was an agent of the state. Frank- 
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el agreed that some Government money 
helped to support the university. but 
that “is not enough to make the re- 
cipient an instrumentality of govern- 
ment,” he said. “Nothing supports the 
thesis that university ‘education’ as such 
Is a ‘state action.” ” 

Non-Sense. Although he left the way 
open for the students to seck further evi 
dence to support their case and to plead 
again for an injunction, Frankel of- 
fered them little hope of success. One 
by one, he demolished their arguments 
The Fifth Amendment privilege against 
self-incrimination would not be violated 
by disciplinary hearings, he said. There 
Was no requirement to say anything at 
the hearings. Nor should the hearings 
be delayed until after any criminal pro- 
ceedings. “A  motor-vehicles commis- 
sioner, authorized to suspend a driver's 
license for speeding, need not wait for 
the months or years of a negligent hom- 
cide prosecution.” 

The most fundamental—and fuzzy- 
student point that the “rule of 
law” should be abandoned because the 
sit-ins were merely an exercise of the 
First Amendment rights of free speech 
and assembly. Said Frankel: “Argu- 
ments like this are at best useless (at 
worst deeply pernicious) nonsense in 
courts of law. It is surely non-sense of 
the most literal kind to argue that a 
court of law should subordinate the 
‘rule of law’ in favor of more ‘fun- 
damental principles’ of revolutionary ac 


was 


tion designed forcibly to oust govern 
ments, courts and all, This  self-con 
tradictory sort of theory—all decked 


out in the forms of law with thick pa- 
pers, strings of precedent, and the rest— 
is ultimately at the heart of the plain 


tiffs’ case.” It was not surprising that 
Frankel found their case both “un- 
sound” and “untenable.” 


JUDGES 


Balancing the Scales 

It is unquestionably an honor to be 
named a judge. But it is often an hon- 
or without much monetary reward—a 
state of affairs that has prompted re- 
current criticism from the 35,000-mem 
ber American Judicature Society. Now, 
in its biennial survey, the society finds 
that Justice’s scales of salary are at last 
coming closer to financial balance, 

General trial court judges in the 50 
states now average $20,620 annually, 
while those sitting on state appeals 
courts are paid $27,500. The first fig- 
ure is up 7.4% from 1966, the second 
is up 12%. But the picture ts not all 
green, Judges in the lowest courts (mis- 
demeanor, small claims, etc.) still get 
“grossly inadequate salaries,” says the 
society, In Arkansas, for example, the 
maximum for such judges is $5,900 
But by and large, the society is pleased 
with the improved paychecks—even 
though it could not resist observing 
that the median net income of U.S. doc- 
tors has risen to $31,160, more than 
the salary of all but a handful of judges 
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NEW MOVIES 
The Death of Tarzan 


lhis latest arrival from the Czech cin- 
ematic surge is both sad and slapstick 
in an old-fashioned way. It is a Chap- 
linesque morality play about simple in- 
nocence in the rapacious world, aptly 
matched with direction and photogra- 
phy that point up the pastiche without 
collapsing into camp 

The Tarzan of the title is Baron Wolf- 
gang von Hoppe (Rudolf HruSinsky), 
whose parents take him to the African 
jungle around the turn of the century 
to escape the sinks of civilization. Vati 
and Muitti promptly perish, of course. 
and little Wolfgang grows up among 
the apes. Captured by hunters some 
time in the "30s, he returns to the fam- 
ily Schloss. where the estate is being 
run by his rascally cousin Heinrich 
(Martin RuZek). Heinrich hires an Eng- 
lish governess called Regina (Jana Sté- 
pankova) to give the ape-baron enough 
training to convince a commission that 
he is competent to take over his right- 
ful inheritance. On the sly, he offers 
her a handsome reward to fail; Regina, 
though, does her perfidious best to get 
Wolfgang's money while she gets him, 

In the process, she imbues him with 
the ideals of human brotherhood, and 
the result is a new version of the No- 
ble Savage showing up the hypocrisy 
of Civilized Man (as in Voltaire’s L'Jn- 
génu). The disillusioned baron ends up 
in a circus, Where he is displayed as Tar- 
zan the ape man 

The essence of the film, though, is 
not in the comic-strip chiaroscuro of 
its plot but in the fun Director Jaro- 
slay Balik and his cast have with their 
caricatures. Rudolf HruSinsky turns in 
a burly, brachycephalic performance as 
the ape man, first delighted by the ap 
parent selflessness of humans—who do 





RUDOLF HRUSINSKY 
Pastiche without camp. 


not fight for food at a reception and 
talk constantly of altruism—then hor- 
rified at the superjungle that gives the 
lie to their platitudes. “People, what 
are you doing?” he cries as the as 
sorted forces of evil tangle in, around, 
up, down and through his baroque ba- 
ronal halls. And in a delicious cari- 
cature of a caricature, Balik decks out 
his English and German villains in those 
capitalist top hats that Communist car- 
toonists place on all Western heads 





FERRIS & WERNER 
Put down with poignancy. 


Interlude 


This bouquet of primrose and_bit- 
tersweet was clipped in England from 
the hardy perennial about the middle- 
aged married gentleman and his young 
mistress, Here it sheds all the old fa- 
miliar petals: Go-Away-This-Will-All 
End-In-A-Mess, Saying-Goodnight-to- 
the-Children, the Stolen Weekend, 
Overheard-at-the-Hairdresser, and even 
Do- You- Think - You-Can-Look- After 
Him 

Oskar Werner is the Him—a famous 
symphony orchestra conductor (instead 
of a violinist when Leslie Howard 
played Him in Intermezzo 29 years 
ago). Egocentric, arrogant and glam- 
orously rich, he purrs out to his coun 
try estate in a brown Bentley convert- 
ible for impeccably alfresco 
lunches between rehearsals. Sprightly, 
blonde Barbara Ferris is the lissome 
young newspaper reporter sent to in 
terview the great conductor. From then 
on, it scems, neither of them gets any 
work done, but they have a lot of fun 
twirling about in the vortex of a Tech- 
nicolor London—little restaurants, an 
tique shops, bed, concert halls. 

Barbara Ferris manages her ultimate 
put-down with a nice poignancy, and 
Werner plays the self-indulgent artist 
with the insouciance of a Habsburg bas 
tard. Virginia Maskell, who died last 
January, is exceptionally beautiful and 
understated in the thankless role of the 
wife who is called upon to ask her 
rival during an improbable three-cor- 
nered confrontation in a restaurant, 
“Do you love music?” 


served 
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BUSINESS 





MERGERS 


Concern About Conglomerates 

Charles G. Bluhdorn, chairman of 
merger-minded Gulf & Western, ex- 
plains the rationale behind that current 
corporate rage—the conglomerate com- 
pany—in disarmingly simple terms. “It 
you have all your eggs in one basket, 
you're stuck with those eggs,’ says Bluh- 
dorn. “But if you've also got apples 
and bananas, that’s something else.” Fol- 
lowing that formula, Bluhdorn, James 
Ling of Ling-Temco-Vought, Harold 
Geneen of ITT and several others have 
traced the tracks of such conglomerate 
pioneers as Litton and Textron across 
industry lines into movies and machine- 
ry, aircraft and auto parts, cigars, cy- 
bernetics and clothing. Along the way, 
the conglomerates have stirred up what 
the Federal Trade Commission calls the 
“sharpest merger activity in modern in- 
dustrial history.” 

Last week, citing a “growing con- 
cern” that too much U.S. business is 
going into too few big baskets, the 
FTC announced that it is undertaking 
a thoroughgoing study of the conglom- 
erate phenomenon, Chief FTC Inves- 
tigator Harrison Houghton, 56, plans 
to tackle not only antitrust problems 
but also such areas as efficiency and 
profitability of the “multimarket com- 
panies"—as the conglomerates like to 
call themselves. 

Zeroing In. The FTC is only the lat- 
est agency to zero in on the contro- 
versial conglomerates. President John- 
son has appointed a group of academic 
antitrust experts to study and recom 
mend policy toward the companies. The 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
is studying their financial reporting tech- 
niques. The Justice Department, crit 
icized as being soft on antitrust, re- 
cently became acutely aware of the 








fact that antitrust law has lagged be- 
hind the phenomenon of conglomerates. 


Horizontal mergers (between compet- 
itors) and vertical mergers (between 
users and suppliers) have long been se- 
verely limited by well-established an- 
titrust law. The status of conglomerate 
mergers, between companies not in di- 
rect. competition, remains uncertain. 
Only last May, Justice issued a 27-page 
merger guideline suggesting that con- 
glomerates would be opposed if, for in- 
stance, the merger would prevent two 
noncompeting partners from entering 
each other's ficlds on their own, Thus, 
this month a federal District Court 
upheld a key Justice challenge to a 
merger of Wilson Sporting Goods, a 
subsidiary of LTV, with a small maker 
of gymnastic equipment. The grounds: 
Wilson might well have entered the 
gymnastic field on its own. 

The Federal Trade Commission is 
fretting over the number as well as the 
size of acquisitions. Last year there were 
half again as many mergers (1,500) as 
there were in 1966, and 83% of them 
involved conglomerates. Large mergers 
(involving companies with assets of $10 
million or more) doubled to 155; dur- 
ing the first two months of this year, 
no fewer than 40 more were pending 
or completed. 

Like Taking Dope. Hardly a day now 
goes by without at least half a dozen 
merger attempts being launched, par- 
ried, counterattacked, renegotiated—or 
consummated. In swift succession last 
week, the Lily-Tulip Cup Corp. got a 
merger offer from Owens-Illinois, then 
a counterbid from Sun Chemical. Con- 
tinuing a drama that has lasted longer 
than a TV soap opera, ABC lost one dis- 
enchanted suitor, C.1.T. Financial Corp., 
then lost a round in a court attempt to 
fend off another, Howard Hughes's 
Hughes Tool Co. Then there was Stu- 
debaker-Worthington, itself the product 
of a 1967 merger, which moved to ac- 
quire shoemaking Endicott Johnson; 
and Miles Laboratories (drugs), which 





“MY, WHAT BIG BASKETS THEY HAVE.” 
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acquired SOS (soap pads) from Gen- 
eral Foods, which had been under FTC 
orders to sell off its 1957 acquisition. 

The conglomerates insist that they 
are anxious to answer all sorts of crit- 
icism, ranging from the charge that 
they are little more than glorified hold- 
ing companies to former Justice De- 
partment Antitrust Chief Donald Tur- 
ner’s recent remark that the acquisition 
habit “is like taking dope.” Such 
charges may well apply to some of the 
more razzle-dazzle operations. But 
Chairman Rupert C. Thompson of huge 
(1967 sales: $1.4 billion), highly re- 
garded Textron, has no doubt that the 
study will show that the basic idea ts 
sound, “We embarked on ‘diversifica- 
tion’ in 1952,” says Thompson, who 
numbers Gorham silver, Fafnir bearings 
and Talon zippers among his most re- 
cent acquisitions, “and we expect to be 
here in 1992.” 

By then, of course, some of the con- 
glomerate glitter may be gone. A bit of 
the luster went early this year when Lit- 
ton announced that in 1967 it suffered 
a profit dip—something that is not sup- 
posed to happen to multimarket com- 
panies that hedge their bets in many 
fields. Then, too, there might be new 
legal restrictions. One proposal being 
discussed by Government trustbusters 
is that, in the event of a merger, big 
firms be made to spin off matching as- 
sets in some other subsidiary, Another 
is to prohibit acquisitions altogether by 
a company when it reaches a certain 
size in any highly concentrated partic- 
ular field. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Superlatives & Paradoxes 

Marking something of an economic 
milestone, the Labor Department last 
week reported that in June the U.S. 
work force topped the May level by 
2.7 million, reached 80 million for the 
first time in history, And with an in- 
crease of 1.3 million jobs, there were 
more Americans than ever before—77.3 
million—picking up paychecks. 

There was, however, a disturbing par- 
adox behind those rosy superlatives. If 
the nation’s employment increased, its 
unemployment jumped even more dra- 
matically, Though June school closings 
traditionally loose hordes of eager job- 
hunting students on the labor market, 
this June’s joblessness rose a full 200,- 
000 more than anyone had expected. It 
rose to 3.6 million as compared with 
2.3 million in May. As a result, the na- 
tion's overall unemployment — rate 
climbed from a 15-year low of 3.5% 
in May to 3.8%. 

That did not affect 
whose unemployment rate remained 
steady at a slim 2.3%, Bearing the 
brunt are the 13.5 million out-of-school 


men over 20, 
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JOB PROTESTERS IN NEW YORK 
“Sock it to my pocket” was the slogan. 


youths aged 16-to-21 who are looking 
for a summer job, The Labor Depart 
ment figures that only 11.5 million of 
them will find jobs of any sort. One rea- 
son is that, despite big draft calls and a 
booming economy, such perennial em- 
ployers of student power as construction 
and retail trades are soft. Even polit- 
ical Campaigns, which absorb many 
young volunteers, are not taking up the 
slack 

Teen-age unemployment weighs most 
heavily on the ghettos, The jobless rate 
for all nonwhite workers from 
6.4% to 7.2% last month, largely re 
flecting the rise in Negro teen-age job- 
lessness, which, at 30%, is double the 
rate for white youths. 

Earn or Burn. Sadly, ghetto jobless- 
ness is rising at a time when summer 
job programs, launched with much pub 
lic hoopla, are falling far short of their 
marks. Overall, the Administration had 
hoped that a concerted federal, state 
and private effort could turn up 1.5 mil- 
lion jobs for ghetto youths this sum- 
mer. So far, federal agencies have found 
jobs for 646,000, more than last sum- 
mer’s 571,000 but still not enough. The 
National Alliance of Businessmen, a 60- 
company group headed by Henry Ford 
Il, aims to find jobs for 200,000, has 
so far placed only 35,000 

Local programs are hobbled by a con 
gressional cutback in federal funds. Last 
week, reacting violently to a severe trim- 
ming of a New York City job program 
that last summer employed 23,000 teen- 
agers. some 1.500 youths descended 
upon Mayor John Lindsay's City Hall 
office in protest, In a three-hour near- 


rose 


riot, they smashed car windows and 
shouted some new slogans, including 
“Earn or burn” and “Sock it to my 
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pocket.” Lindsay denounced the ruckus 
as “disgraceful,” then announced that 
the city would ante up some $5,000,000 
that had been previously earmarked for 
the program. 


AIRLINES 


Direct Link 

It was first proposed in 1935, after 
Charles and Anne Morrow Lindbergh’s 
flight to Moscow. It was included in a 
Soviet-U.S. cultural-exchange agree 
ment in 1958. Then came a decade of 
talks, suspended whenever the cold war 
temperature dropped to chilly or freez 
ing. Finally, this week, the first Moscow- 
New York commercial flight was set to 
take off 

Loaded with aviation officials and 
pressmen, the Soviet Union’s huge Ae- 
roflot jetliner, the Ilyushin-62, was 
scheduled to land at New York's Ken- 
nedy Airport after a stopover in Mon- 
treal. Total time: 12 hr. 40 min. A 
few hours later, a Pan American Boe- 
ing 707-321B jet was aimed for Mos- 
cow, via Copenhagen, for the 4,907 
mile journey that was scheduled to last 
10 hr. 35 min. Both planes were to re- 
turn the next day, and both of the once- 
weekly flights will continue, with pas- 
sengers paying from $548 for 14- to 
21-day economy-class excursion trips to 
$1,109.50 for round-trip first class. 

Primarily a matter of prestige for 
the U.S.S.R. and a gesture of East- 
West bridge building for the U.S., the 
direct air link is not expected to pay 
off in fast profits for either airline. By 
the end of last week, Pan American 
had found only 35 persons ready to em- 
bark on its first flight to Moscow 

For Pan Am, the Copenhagen stop- 
over will help recover part of the ex- 
penses, since the Danish capital is a 
popular tourist spot. With one Russian 
visiting the U.S. for every seven Amer- 
icans visiting Russia, Pan Am hopes to 
have a clear edge over the Soviet gov- 
ernment-owned airline. Still, the Rus- 
sians are expected to make the going 
great with vodka-caviar treats aboard 
IL-62 jets on the New York run. If so, 
this may lure away a number of pro- 
spective Pan American customers who 
would rather eat than sleep. “On a pres- 





tige flight like this,” muses a Pan Am of- 
ficial, “who knows what Aeroflot will 
do?” Says Aeroflot's U.S. Represen- 
tative Vladimir Samoroukov: “Our ser- 
vice will be very nice—I hope.” 


INSURANCE 
For All Victims 


Under the U.S. auto-insurance sys- 
tem, at least 55% of the premium dol- 
lar should go to compensate traffic vic- 
tims. There is a widespread feeling that 
this is not enough, and there are com- 
plaints about soaring rates, controversial 
policy cancellations and slow payment 
of claims. Some critics demand more 
federal regulation, along with a radical 
overhaul of the whole system. A Sen- 
ate subcommittee has started a root-and- 
branch investigation of auto insurers; 
President Johnson has ordered the De- 
partment ot Transportation to make a 
two-year probe of its own. 

Cutting Red Tane. Mostly in re- 
sponse to public indignation, early this 
month ten major insurance firms began 
testing a new claim-settling method in- 
tended to cut red tape and avoid costly 
litigation, It is also hoped that the new 
system will save money for the com- 
panics. In seven counties around Chi 
cago, they will immediately offer an 
injured accident victim up to $5,000 
for medical expenses, If the victim, who 
must be a resident of the area, agrees 
not to sue for more, the participating 
companies will also provide up to an- 
other $7,500 in quick cash to cover 
lost’ wages, disfigurement, inconve- 
nience, suffering and permanent disabil- 
ity. Alternatively, an injured person can 
reject the offer and press his claim in 
the traditional way 

Because 95% of auto-accident in- 
juries are ultimately settled for $10,000 
or less, the companies figure that if 
only 30% of those offered fast payoffs 
accepted them, the experiment would 
cost insurers nothing extra. In the un- 
likely event that every victim took them 
up on their offer, the companies es- 
timate that their claims costs, now in- 
flated by legal fees and court awards 
for pain and suffering, would fall by at 
least 20% 

The plan—the industry's first major 
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attempt to mollify its critics—was de- 
vised during six years of research by 
the American Mutual Insurance Alli- 
ance, a 122-member trade group. Ex- 
plains President Paul S. Wise: “As con- 
ceived more than half a century ago, 
an auto-liability policy was designed to 
protect the driver of a car against law 
suits, not to compensate the accident 
victim, Legally, this is still so. But pub- 
lic expectations have shifted toward pro- 
tecting the injured.” Though the al- 
liance carefully calls its plan “Guar- 
anteed Benefits.” the guarantee does 
not cover property damage; it applies 
only to injured persons whom the in- 
surers deem to have a valid liability 
claim because they were not at fault 
in the accident 

All but the Flagrant Few. The in- 
surers’ plan thus differs from the wide- 
ly discussed reforms proposed by Law 
Professors Robert Keeton of Harvard 
and Jeffrey O'Connell of the University 
of Hlinois. In most accident cases, their 
“Basic Protection” scheme calls for a 
motorist’s own tnsurance company to 
pay him, his passengers and any pe- 
destrians he hits, regardless of who was 
to blame for an accident. “We don’t 
think it would be fair to eliminate the 
idea of fault completely,” says the Al- 
liance’s Wise, “and require injured per- 
sons to insure themselves.” 

Still, the trend is in that general di- 
rection, “Our ultimate plan,” says Wise, 
“is to develop a system that would pay 
all auto-accident victims except a few 
flagrant violators, such as hit-and-run 
drivers.” 


MONEY 
The Reward for 
Pulling Up Socks 


Following sterling’s devaluation in 
November, the International Monetary 
Fund arranged a $1.4 billion line of 
credit for Britain—with the proviso that 
the money could be used only if Prime 
Minister Harold Wilson's government 
took drastic measures to cure the coun- 
try’s chronic balance of payments prob- 
lem. When Britain was allowed to go 
ahead and tap that credit last month, it 
meant that the IMF was reasonably sat- 
isfied with the way in which Britain 
has pulled up its socks, economically 
speaking. Last week London received 
sull another vote of confidence from in- 
ternational moneymen: central bankers 
from twelve industrial nations* agreed 
in Basel, Switzerland, to provide Brit- 
ain with $2 billion in new standby cred- 
its for defending the pound 

Such confidence seemed deserved 
After nothing but disappointing news 
for months, Britain’s latest trade figures 
show that devaluation and Wilson’s aus- 
terity measures—a bare-bones national 


Austria, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, The 
Netherlands, Italy, Japan, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland, West Germany and the U.S. An 
other participant in the negotiations was 
France, which opted out of the credit scheme 
because of its own financial difficulties 
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budget, tight wage controls and heavy 
new taxes—have finally started to work, 
During June, the government an- 
nounced last week, the country’s ex- 
ports continued their slow but steady 
increase. More encouraging, imports 
showed their biggest monthly decline 
since devaluation, indicating that con- 
sumer spending, which had been fueled 
by fear of higher prices, has finally start- 
ed to ease. As a result, the country’s 
trade deficit for June, while still a sub- 
stantial $280 million, was down by 34% 
from May. 

Promise of Compensation. Britain's 
hopes for an economic turnaround were 
further buoyed by tts new financing ar- 
rangements. Purpose of the ten-year 
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O’BRIEN RETURNING FROM BASEL MEETING 
Credit where credit is due. 


credit package was to stanch flight from 
the pound by countries in the so-called 
“sterling area,” which consists of all 
British dependencies and Common- 
wealth members (except Canada), plus 
such other countries as Kuwait, Jor- 
dan, Libya and Ireland. Because they 
hold the bulk of their reserves in 
pounds, most sterling-area members sulf- 
fered automatic losses when the pound 
was devalued—and a number of them 
have lately been selling off large 
amounts of sterling out of fear that Brit- 
ain might be forced to devalue again. 

A major effect of that selling was a 
sharp decline in the price of sterling 
on foreign exchange markets. Obliged 
to buy up pounds to keep the currency 
from dropping too far below its $2.40 
official price, Britain has seen its re- 
serves of gold and foreign currencies 
shrink to $2.7 billion, less than half the 
amount that would be necessary to re- 





deem all the pounds held by individ- 
uals and central banks in sterling-area 
countries. 

Although final agreement on Britain's 
new credit package will not be reached 
until September, the basics are clear. 
The $2 billion would be used only to 
finance sales of pounds by those sterling- 
area countries that are experiencing bal- 
ance of payments deficits of their own, 
thus eliminating the need for Britain to 
continue dipping into its own reserves. 
Those countries free of deficits, mean- 
while, will be asked to hold onto their 
sterling. In return, Britain will promise 
to compensate them for all losses in- 
curred in the event of another devalu- 
ation of the pound. 

Confident that the latest ar- 
rangement will be a success, 
Bank of England Governor 
Leslie OBrien said after the 
Basel mecting: “I don't see 
any possibility of another de- 
valuation.” Similar faith was 
reflected on the foreign ex- 
change markets, where the 
pound’s price climbed last 
week from a post-devaluation 
low of $2.3829 to $2.3908. 

Below $40. Britain was not 
the only troubled country to 
come away from Basel with 
cause for optimism. Another 
was France, whose reserves of 
gold and dollars have so far 
dropped from $6.8 billion to 
$5 billion in its crisis. To help 
France battle speculative at- 
tacks against the franc, the 
Bank for International Settle- 
ments and central banks of 
five countries (the U.S., Bel- 
gium, The Netherlands, Italy 
and West Germany) agreed to 
provide Paris with short-term 
credits totaling $1.3 billion, 
At the same time, the Basel 
conferees sought to dampen 
gold speculation by devising 
a scheme by which South Af- 
rica is expected to resume its 
sales on the world’s bullion 
markets, In view of all this, the price 
of gold on the London market last 
week went down to $39.10 per oz.— 
the first time it has dropped to under 
$40 in nearly two months. 


RETAILING 
What Brings Them There 


Despite Britain's various economic 
ills, one thriving enterprise racked up 


record sales of over $60 million last 
year. This was Harrods department 
store, a venerable London institution, 





where a good portion of the total 
some $14 million—was spent by non- 
British customers. Foreigners were so 
thick on the ground at Harrods earlier 
this month that, as Managing Director 
Alfred Spence recalls, “You were hard 
pressed to find English spoken in some 
departments.” What brings them there 
is partly a feeling that shopping at Har- 
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Now-a*1495 
Electronic 
Printing 
Calculator. 


And it’s made by Friden! 


If you're familiar with electronic printing calculators, you'll 
know what a fantastic bargain our 1150 model is 

If you're not familiar with electronic printing calcu- 
lators, let us tell you about ours 

The 1150 does its printing with a unique printing 
wheel. It streaks across the paper at a speed of 37 char- 
acters a second. 

The 1150 needs this printout speed. Inside the 1150, 
integrated circuitry calculates in milliseconds 

Intermediate answers are automatically held in the 
remarkable “Friden Stack” of four registers. This means 
there's never anything to write down or re-enter 


When doing individual line extensions or accumula- 
tive totals, you'll find the exclusive "X+"' and “X—" keys 
indispensable. They let you perform two jobs with one 
keystroke 

Numbers on the printed tape are grouped into sets of 
three for easy reading. And your final answer is rounded 
off and truncated, automatically 

No other electronic printing calculator begins to match 
the time-saving features and low $1495 price tag of the 
1150 


For a demonstration call your nearest Friden office 
Or write Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California 94577 

















ANTIQUE CAR DISPLAY AT HARRODS 
Everything from the Coldstream Guards to a baby elephant. 


rods is a dignified, particularly English 
experience 

Back in 1849 Henry Charles 
Harrod opened his shop purveying tea 
soap and candles in Knightsbridge Vil 

», highway robberies were sull com 
Today, Knightsbridge 
London's swankiest 
and the most visible evidence of the 
tea merchant's modest business venture, 
a domed and terra cotta Victorian ver 
sion of a Spanish castle, stands right 
in its midst, “Just about every 
goes to Harrods,” 
chairman, Su 
succeeded his fa 
“It ranks with Buck- 
Tower.” Now 
largest department 
Harrods is the pride of the 
(1967 sales: $243 
which bought the 
group for about 


when 


lag 





mon in the area 


is one of sections 


visitor 
to London boasts 
the store’s 31-year-old 
Hugh Fraser, who 
ther two years ago 
ingham Palace and the 
Western Europe's 
store, 
House of Fraser Ltd 
million), the chain 
eight-store Harrods 
$100 million in 1959 

Dial-a-Cabbage. Vast areas of Har 
rods’ 13 floor space Stand 
empty, transmuting the 
hustle-bustle of Commerce into an al 
of stately calm. A’ discreet stall of 
5,000, meticulously trained to avoid the 
May | approach, 
murmurs the softest sell on cither side 
of the Atlantic 

Above all, the store lives up to tts 
address, “Everything ‘ 


acres ol 
mysteriously 


abrupt help you” 


cable London.’ 
The variety of quality goods and ser 
vices it offers is unequaled in the world 
It sells anything from 200° kinds of 


cheese to a $25,000 French Erard pi 


ano decorated with carved brass. The 
store will calmly take an order for a 
baby clephant—a $4,800 present for 


U.S. Republican Ronald Rex 
a triend—or a head of 
quested by telephone in the dead of 
night. It can find the Scottish piper 
wanted to pipe in the haggis or hire 
the entire regimental band of the Cold 
stream Guards; it can arrange a 1,000- 
guest party or a richly refined tuneral 
The store’s export department, which 


an from 
cabbage re 
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cnee care 


SIR HUGH FRASER 


grossed over $7 million last year, has 
sent gooseberries to Saudi Arabia, fresh 
flowers for a wedding in Nigeria and 
smoked kippers to a homesick Eng 
lishman in Ceylon 

Bunko Anyway. Reaching out tor the 
newly affluent swinging set 
home, the dowager of Knightsbridge un- 


closer to 


derwent some startling changes during 


the last couple of years, They seem to 
have paid off. “The illusion that Har 
rods’ customers were all duchesses was 
always bunko anyway.” says a Utled 


store executive. Mahogany displays were 
painted a brilliant cerise, truly modern 
furniture was stocked next to the Louis 
XV and Chippendale, But foremost 
among efforts to rejuvenate itself is the 
“Way In” boutique. where the 
Rolling Stones belt out background mu 
sic. Since it opened last vear, custom 
ers spent an astonishing $2.2) million 
on such way-out paraphernalia as see 
through dresses and ties with tnkling 
jingle bells 


store s 


ASIA 
Self-Help with Outside Help 


With 32 depositor nations among its 
members, the Manila-based Asian De 
velopment Bank, in the 18 months ot 
its lifetme, has sought to prove its 
own Stability in an area of economic tur 
Its funds—partly kept on demand 
in 44 world banks—earned interest of 
$4.5 million in 1967 while a multitude 
of possible investments were being cau 
tiously evaluated. “We are new boys tn 
this business.” Bank President 
Takeshi Watanabe, 62, of Japan, “and 
we must be sure of what we are doing.” 

Thai Fish. If all goes well, the bank 
by 1971 will have a capitalization of 
$1 billion to be lent for struggling proj- 
ects throughout Asia, The largest con 
tributors, Japan and the U.S., will by 
then have invested $200 million each 
In addition to the U.S., twelve other 
nonregional members have pledged a 
total of SISS million—ranging from 


moil 


Says 





$34 million from West Germany to 
$2,000,000 from Italy. The 19 regional 
countries in the bank will also invest a 
total of $615 million, giving them 60% 
of ADB's shares outstanding 

Testifying to its conservative stance, 
new-boy ADB so far has made only 
one loan: $5,000,000 to Thailand for a 
fish-refrigeration plant. But several oth- 


er firm loan applicatrons are inthe 
works. Ceylon will shortly sign for a 
loan to improve tea production, Tat- 


wan wants $5,000,000 for a fishing feet 
and Indonesia would like $150 millon 
to increase food production, Malaysia 
has applied to ADB for a loan to build 
oil-palm mills, and two weeks ago the 
bank signed a technical-assistance 





gree 
ment with the Philippines under which 
ADB will send five experts to see what 
can be done about the Philippine rice 
crop. Only 21% of the land, according 
to an ADB study, ts irrigable in 
wet seasons and a mere 9% in dry 

To Feed Itself, Partly 
for ADB's go-slow approach to loans is 
the task of getting to know its far-flung 
customers—and vice versa, To accom 
plish this, the bank offers technical as 
sistance where well as 
surveys of its findings, including a re 
cent study of food problems facing In 
donesia and South Korea, Watanabe's 
pragmatic belief, which ts reflected in 
such projects as the Thai loan and the 
Filipino study, is that “the region's first 


now 


responsible 


necessary, as 


concern is feeding itself,” 

Perhaps the biggest stumbling block 
for ADB is its 64% Interest rate, 
which reflects the world’s ught-moncey 
markets. For struggling member-cus 
tomers like Nepal, the rate could prove 
prohibitive. To offset this and make 
moncy more attainable, the bank ts cre 
ating a special loan fund that promises 
to benefit both donor and recipient 
The borrower would get his money al 





reasonable terms in exchange for agree 
ing to buy from donor countries the sup 
plies for the projects involved, Canada, 
Denmark and Japan have promised con 
tributions to the special fund, but its 
success may well depend on U.S. par 
ticipation. So far, a budget-minded U.S 
balked at the Adminis- 
tration’s pledge of $200 milhon 


Congress has 


WEST GERMANY 


New Peril for Berlin 

For more than two decades, West 
Berlin has lived and prospered despite 
its isolation inside Communist territory 


The economic cost of accomplishing 
that feat is now getting higher and 
higher. Surrounded by bitterly hostile 


East Germany, the city (pop. 2,200,000) 
must bring in most of its food, fuel 
and raw materials through its air, rail, 
autobahn and canal lifelines with West 
Germany, 110 miles away. And to keep 
their $10 billion-a-year economy afloat 
under such circumstances, West Ber 
liners have been forced to rely increas- 
ingly on powerful infusions of capital 
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Every phone booth in Bermuda is less than a mile from the beach. 
So is everything else. 


Bermuda is an island 
shaped like a fishhook, 
with 80 beaches to play on 

Other islands may have 
somewhat the same shape 
They aren't Bermuda 

Where else can you go from 
so many golf courses or tennis 
courts to so many beaches 
in so few minutes? 

What island has beaches in 
s0 many sizes—some almost a 
mile long, some just-for-two? 

The famous ones are on the 
south shore, and all you've 
heard about them is true 
They're pink-tinted, clean and 
sugar-soft. Around them 
pirate’s caves, rocks shaped 


like spires or archways 


From a beach at Bermuda’s 
western tip you are minutes 
away from watching a cricket 
match, From another beach 
at the eastern end, you can 
explore one of Bermuda’s 
ancient forts. Or roam the 
narrow streets of 17th century 
St. George, and try its 
stocks and pillory 

In Bermuda it’s no time 
at all from beach to fishing 
scuba diving, water skiing 
or Sailing, Or back to your 
hotel and on to dinner, pub 
night club or what you will 

Come join the fun—on the 
beach or near it. Talk to 
your travel agent. Or write 
Bermuda, 610 Fifth Ave., New 
York 10020°6 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 60602 
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Can a computer from Ferguson, Mississippi 
Jind happiness married toBRAINFARE? 


One of these times, an Illinois Central man 
may make you a proposal: marriage of your 
computer to ours! For two computers can live 
cheaper—and better—than one. 

It started when a paper maker built a plant 
in Mississippi. IC put some futuristic theory 
into practice. The Mississippi computer was 
wedded—electronically—to IC’s in Chicago. 
Now they ‘‘talk” directly to one another. 

If you could listen in you'd hear about how 
many cushion underframe box cars are 
needed for next Tuesday. About the high- 
sided cars that bring wood chips from the 


woods. About countless car numbers, car 
weights, waybills and everything else that 
controls the movement of thousands of cars 
to and from the plant via IC. 


The computer “wedding” is another way 
BRAINFARE, the IC's combination of human 
and electronic brains, solves problems for our 
customers. Your computer can enjoy this kind 
of marital bliss. It's OK for you to call the IC 
for a proposal. After all, this is Leap Year. 

So phone Howard Powell, our Traffic VP, at 
(312) 922-4811, or write 135 E. 11th Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 60605. 


Main Line of Mid-America ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD 
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and outright subsidies from the West 
German government 

The latest reminder of the city’s vul- 
nerability came last month when the re- 
gime of Communist Boss Walter UI- 
bricht began requiring West Germans 
to buy transit visas and pay cargo tax 
es when traveling or moving goods 
East German territory to West 
Berlin. For a city that withstood an all 
out Communist blockade in 1948-49, 
Ulbricht’s new restrictions in themselves 
are little more than a nuisance. None 
theless, they dramatized anew the per 


across 


ilous state of West Berlin's economic 
links—a fact that has frightened off 
both industry and labor 


New Crematorium. Many West Ber- 
lin businesses have set up shop else 
where, with the result that the city has 
already been superseded as West Ger 
many'’s financial center by Frankfurt 
and is now being challenged in the fash- 
ion industry by both Munich and Diis- 

Siemens, West Germany's big 
electrical-equipment company, 
moved its headquarters out of West Ber- 
lin after World War Hl, and others 
have followed suit. The inconvenience 
of maintaining facilities geared to West 
German markets in West Berlin ts only 
too apparent. Complained one indus 
trialist after recently abandoning Ber- 
lin: “Last year I spent 250 days aboard 
airplanes.” 

The business exodus has resulted in 
a dearth of management talent, and 
West Berlin has had trouble attracting 
both research laboratories and growth 
industries. Significantly, neither com- 
puters nor autos are manufactured in 
the city. Not the least of the obstacles 
to economic expansion is a_ critical 
shortage of workers. West Berlin's la 
bor problem became acute when the UI- 
bricht government put up the Wall in 
1961, thus depriving the city’s Western 
sector of its 60,000 East German work- 
ers. Native labor, meanwhile, is dif 
ficult to keep at home, since the aver 


seldort 


gest 


age hourly wage ($1.25) runs some 10% 


below that in West Germany. A city 
without suburbs—and hence commuters 
—West Berlin is also plagued by a hous 
ing shortage that often forces newcom 
ers to live for months in workers’ 
dormitories 

Without a hinterland from which to 
draw new inhabitants, 
many young West Berliners are moving 
to West Germany for better jobs, the 
city’s population is growing disturbingly 
old. More than 20% of West Berlin's 
residents are now 65 or older (v. 124% 
in West Germany). According to 
macabre local joke, undertaking is the 
city’s only booming business: yet even 
that ts not from problems. Be 
a shortage of cemetery 
and gravediggers, almost half the city’s 
with the re 
crematoriums 


and because 


one 


free 
cause of space 
cremated 
two 


dead are now 


sult that the city’s 


have become overburdened. To cope 
with the emergency, the city plans to 
add a third by 1971 


Fertility Pays. The federal govern- 
ment in Bonn has helped shore up 
West Berlin's economy with some $1.3 
billion a year in financial aid. Although 
many West Germans have been un- 
happy over such outlays, Ulbricht’s lat- 
est harassment ended most of the grum 
bling. paved the way for speedy pas- 
sage by the West German Bundestag 
of an expanded Berlin aid law, That 
law provides for various business in 
centives, including sales-tax rebates on 
all goods produced in West Berlin, lib- 
eral depreciation allowances and sub- 
sidies for investment in the city’s in 
dustry, and preferential treatment of its 
firms on government contracts. Bonn 
also gives annual bonuses of up to 
$138 to more than 90% of the West 
Berlin labor force, subsidizes air fares 
between the city and the rest of West 
Germany. Nor does it neglect the age 
problem: for couples who bear three 
children, fertility pays off with a $750 
federal grant 


GRAVE-DIGGERS AT WORK IN WEST BERLIN 








MILESTONES 


Born. To Huntington Hartford, 57. 
A. & P. heir, and Diane Hartford, 26, 
his third wife, a willowy ex-model he 
married in 1962: a girl, their first child 
in Manhattan 





Died. Clyde M. Warrior, 28. Okla- 
homa Ponca Indian who founded and 
led the National Indian Youth Council 
to fight for “Red Power" 
the frustrations he 


and 
encountered 


against 
that 


turned him into an alcoholic: of cir 
rhosis of the liver; in Enid, Okla. In 
1963, when few Americans linked In 


dians with civil rights, Warrior partic 
ipated in the March on Washington, 
shortly after formed his youth council 
of 2,000 braves, which is dedicated to 
winning acceptance for the na- 
tion’s 600,000 red men and women 


real 


Died. Dusty Boggess, 64, one of base- 
ball’s best-known men in blue during 
19 years as a National League umpire; 
in Dallas. A burly, rubber-faced Texan, 
Boggess was the target of one of the 
game's more notable rhubarbs—on July 


4, 1945, when he thumbed out the 
Brooklyn Dodgers’ Leo Durocher, 
bringing down such a rain of missiles 


that cops had to hustle him from the 
field. His peers, however, rated him 
high enough to ump five All-Star games 
and four World Series 


Died. Edgar Monsanto Queeny, 70, 
president (1928-43) and board chairman 
(1943-60) of Monsanto Co., the na 
tion's third biggest chemical maker after 
Du Pont and Union Carbide; of cor- 
onary thrombosis; in Ladue, Mo 
Through judicious acquisitions and can- 
ny expansion into new products, Quee 
ny raised Monsanto to the widely di 
versified giant that today chalks up an- 
nual sales of more than $1.6 billion 


Died. Sir Roy Dobson, 76, chairman 
(1963-67) of the giant Hawker Sidde 
ley Group and wartime head of A. V 
Roe & Co., makers of the famed Lan- 
caster bomber; of lung cancer; in Mid 
hurst, England. The emphasis was on 
fighters in 1940, and Aircraft Czar Lord 
Beaverbrook turned Dobson down when 
he asked permission to build a super 
bomber; Avro tackled the project on 
its own, by war's end had produced 
7,500 “Lancs” which helped pound Nazi 
Germany into rubble 

Died. Sir Alexander Cadogan, 83, 
British diplomat who was his country’s 
first delegate to the United Nations; in 
London, Cool and detached, impeccable 
in dress and manner, Cadogan came to 
epitomize the “Foreign Office type” dur- 
ing his 42-year career, was a chief war- 
time adviser to Winston Churchill as 
head of the Foreign Office from 1938 
to 1946, with sounded a 
note of quiet logic amid all the squab- 
bles at the infant U.N 


and peace 
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The Historical Ho 


HO CHI MINH: A POLITICAL BIOG- 
RAPHY by Jean Lacouture. 313 pages 
Random House. $5.95. 


For most of his career, Ho Chi Minh 
has been playing a kind of political 
character part: power disguised as in- 
nocence. A harmless-looking old party 
with a ridiculous beard and a peasant’s 
jacket, the leader of North Viet Nam 
conjures up for many people the image 
of “a Franciscan Gandhi” or “Chaplin 
at his most affecting.” So says Le 
Monde Journalist Jean Lacouture, who 
adds: “This ts a man so fragile that he 


NNAY=BLAC 


HO CHI MINH, 1964 
Career of underestimation. 


seems to survive only by the sheer 
force of his imagination.” 
The U.S. knows better. Not since 


Mao Tse-tung managed to pass himsel! 
off as an agrarian reformer has power 
masqueraded in such an artful impos- 
tor. A Viet Nam-watcher for two dec- 
ades (Vietnam: Between Two Truces) 
and a student of other power styles 
(De Gaulle), Biographer Lacouture has 
the difficult job of estimating a man 
who has made a carcer out of being un 
derestimated and who wears ambiguity 
as practically his uniform. No wonder 
Ho and the book occasionally seem to 
dissolve into mist. But the tracking ts 
never dull as Lacouture chases down 
his Asian escape artist 

Wandering Wraith. Ho was born in 
French Indo-China, not far trom the 
Gulf of Tonkin, 78 years ago. His fa- 
ther was a celebrated scholar and minor 
official—following the mandarin tradi- 
tion—in the imperial puppet govern- 
ment. He was fired because the French 
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suspected him of “patriotic” sympathies 
Embittered, he used to declare that “be 
ing a mandarin is the ultimate form of 
slavery.” He went on to eke out an ex- 
istence as a nomadic marketplace sto- 
ryteller, scribe and sometime bonesetter, 
but he somehow had contrived to send 
his son to schools in Hué and Saigon. 
At the age of 21, Ho signed on as a 
mess boy on a France-bound liner, He 
was not to set foot in his homeland 
again for 30 years. 

For two years, he barnstormed among 
the world’s ports, then came ashore in 
London. There he washed dishes, 
cooked under Escoffier, and met Fa- 
bian socialists; he moved on to Paris in 
1917. “The French left,” Lacou- 
ture, turned “an angry patriot into a 
modern revolutionary.” Setting himself 
up as a retoucher of photographs and 
a painter of “Chinese antiquities” man- 
ufactured in France, Ho changed his 
name from Nguyen Tat Thanh to Ngu- 
yen Ai Quoc—"“Nguyen the patriot.” A 
wraithlike figure “always armed with a 
book” (Zola, Shakespeare, Dickens, as 
well as Marx), he was nicknamed, unac- 
countably, “little M. Ferdinand.” 

Withdrawal & Retreat. Ho began to 
build his legend by demanding an au- 
dience with Woodrow Wilson himself 
at the Versailles peace conference. He 
was, says Lacouture, “unceremoniously 
shown the door.” Not long after, he 
joined the French Communist Party and 
began to fire journalistic broadsides at 
French colonials. “The disreputable old 
fogy,” he is said to have written of one 
officer, “is leaving Morocco so that he 
can nurse his ‘syph’ in France.” 

Apprenticeship served, Ho com 
menced his indefatigable career as 
“traveling salesman of revolution.” In 
1925 he was in Canton, setting up the 
Association of Vietnamese Revolution- 
ary Youth. Three years later, wearing 
the robes of a Buddhist monk, he turned 
up in Bangkok, organizing cells in the 
pagodas. Everywhere he went, he left 
behind a network of indoctrination 
schools and newspapers 

Every prophet-leader has his period 
of withdrawal retreat. Ho's came 
when he got out of a Hong Kong pris- 
on with an aggravated case of TB. He 
spent the next four years (1934-38) in 
Russia, savoring recuperation as a 
“scholar recluse.” In 1941, he slipped 
back into his homeland. For him, the re 
turn marked a kind of reincarnation, 
and after setting up the League for Vict 
namese Independence (nicknamed the 
Viet Minh), he renamed himself Ho 
Chi Minh (“Ho who enlightens”) 

His drive for enlightenment was mo- 
mentarily interrupted when he incau- 
tiously crossed back into China and 
was promptly clapped into jail by the 
local warlord. Often chained and some- 
times yoked, he languished there for 
15 months until his colleagues wangled 
his release. He seized the chance to 
write 100 poems in classical Chinese, tn- 


Says 


and 





cluding one verse that compared man 
to a kernel of rice polished white and 
hard by the pestle. 

Favorable Moment. How much has 
Ho been an international Communist 
revolutionary? How much has he been 
a patriot using the revolution as a handy 
tool? Obviously he has been both. La- 
couture examines both sides of the case 
and settles for calling him an “inge- 
nious empiricist,” a “highly unusual 
practitioner of Marxism,” a master strat- 
egist of the “favorable moment.” But 
there is not much doubt that the au- 
tonomy of Viet Nam has been the one 
uncompromising goal of Ho's long, te- 
nacious career 

Lacouture portrays Ho in the years 
after his release as a tough moderate 
World War II’s end had brought 200, 
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HO, AS CHEF, 1914 
Uniform of ambiguity. 


000 Nationalist Chinese troops into 
Indo-China as an occupation force. Ho, 
“resisting the temptation to play the ro 
mantic revolutionary,” in Lacouture's 
words, cagily started negotiating with 
the French to lever the Chinese out 
“It is better to sniff the French dung 
for a while than eat China's all our 
lives,” he is said to have remarked at 
the time. But even before Dienbienphu, 
Ho had spotted “American impertal- 
ism,” in Lenin's classically Communist 
thinking, as the “main adversary.” 
Actor as Director. It is stunning to 
think that a man who had his first di- 
rect encounter with U.S. power tn an 
anteroom at the Versailles peace con- 
ference is now, 50 years later, fighting 
a mighty U.S. army to a stalemate in 
Viet Nam. Just what gave him his en- 
during tenacity, this book cannot com- 
pletely explain. To his followers, he ts 
“Uncle Ho” when he writes burbling 


As imagined by a London Times artist 
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You can really raise the roof with this camper. 


Can you spot the owner in the photograph? Sure you can. It’s the guy with the smirk. To start a party, he 
gives the top a little tug. And presto. Up goes the Sears camper hardtop roof. Hardtop? Like the camper’s 
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public letters to children: “You are re- 
joicing, and your Uncle Ho rejoices 
with you. Guess why? First, because I 
love you... " To his political en- 
emies, many of them dead, thanks to 
his ruthless purges, he has been a south- 
ern Maoist whose authority “issued 
from the muzzle of a rifle.” Lacou- 
ture’s final summation, which is some- 
thing of a cop-out: in political role 
playing, an actor finally becomes the 
sum of all his favorite parts. 

After Ho, what? Lacouture is not en- 
couraging to those who think that Ho's 
lifelong dream of a united, independent 
Viet Nam will die with him. Once, 
when temporarily out of the country, 
Ho was asked if he worried about what 
his subordinates might be up to. “What 
could they possibly do without me?” 
he answered serenely. “It was I who 
made them.” Being so fashioned in his 
image, Lacouture thinks, Ho’s heirs can 
dream no other dream. 


Riot: 1863 


THE SECOND REBELLION by James Mc- 
Cague. 210 pages. Dial. $5.95. 


The July sun was scarcely above the 
Manhattan rooftops when the mob be- 
gan pouring out of the decaying tene- 
ments on the Lower East Side—ragged, 
shouting, weaponed with sticks, iron 
bars and brickbats. By midmorning, the 
crowd had moved across Broadway, 
filled Eighth and Ninth Avenues, de- 
scended on the 47th Street Army draft- 
board headquarters and set it afire. 

It was about this time that New 
York City’s police superintendent, John 
A. Kennedy, a vigorous man of 60, ar- 
rived to see what was going on. Scream- 
ing “Get him! Kill him! Damn_ the 
Yankee Perlice son of a bitch!”, the 
crowd knocked him down, stomped him. 
and finally threw him in a mudhole, 

Dead Rabbits. This well-researched 
book provides the fullest account ever 
given of the bloody five days of rioting 
that broke out in New York City in 
July 1863. The troubles are usually de- 
scribed as “draft riots.” But Author Mc- 
Cague, a novelist and historian (Fiddle 
Hill, Moguls and Iron Men), makes it 
clear that the causes ran far deeper 
than rebellion against the Conscription 
Act. As with the riots more than a cen- 
tury later in Washington, Detroit and 
Watts, there was no single cause that 
provoked the poor and dispossessed. 
One essential difference was that the 
angry and resentful people of the ghet- 
tos then were not Negroes but mostly 
immigrant Irish. 

Crowded into such blighted slum 
areas aS Manhattan's “Bloody Ould 
Sixth Ward,” the unskilled and un- 
educated Irishman was the social out- 
cast of the time. Terrorized by slum 
gangs (the Dead Rabbits and the Pat- 
sey Conroys), shunned by native Amer- 
icans who despised his rough, alien 
ways, his papist religion and his un- 
couth brogue, the average Irish immi- 
grant had to work at the most menial 
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HANGING ON CLARKSON STREET 
Watts was like a squabble. 


and degrading jobs, and he lived in des- 
perate resentment. He certainly had no 
stake in the Civil War; indeed, it was 
the news that he would be subjected to 
a draft lottery, while well-heeled cit- 
izens could buy exemption for $300, 
that finally sparked frustration into rage 
and sent him into the streets. 

To the Rock Pile. The full extent of 
their fury makes Watts look like a 
street squabble. The mobs were so huge 
that they sometimes completely jammed 
the broadest streets. They tore down 
telegraph poles and burly Irish women 
wielding crowbars tore up the tracks of 
the street railways. At one point, 50 sol- 
diers formed a double line with fixed 
bayonets and tried to halt a mob march- 
ing on Third Avenue. They fired a vol- 
ley into the crowd before they were 
overrun and took to their heels. One sol- 
dier tried to escape by scrambling up a 
rock pile near 42nd Street. A gang of 
toughs followed him, “grabbed him, and 
taking him to the top of the rocks 
stripped his uniform off him, and after 
beating him almost to a jelly, threw 
him over a precipice some 20 feet high 
on the rocks beneath.” 

The worst brutality was reserved for 
Negroes; blacks were blamed for the 
Abolitionist movement and thus were 
held responsible for the Civil War. The 
Colored Orphan Asylum, a handsome 
brick building on Fifth Avenue, was 
one of the first buildings pillaged and 
burned, A Negro man was caught near 
his home on Clarkson Street on the 
lower West Side and hanged from a 
tree. A fire was lighted beneath the 
dying man, and the mob capered around 
it shrieking as they pelted the body 
with stones and clods. 

On the second day, Governor George 
Seymour appeared in the city. He was 
opposed to both the war and the draft, 
so a crowd gave him a hearing, if a 
somewhat sullen one, when he spoke 
from the steps of City Hall. He ad- 
dressed the crowd, some with bruised 
faces and bandaged heads, as “my 
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friends” and declared that 
he had sent his personal ad- 
jutant to Washington to try 
to have the draft stopped. 
Confederate Spies? But 
his speech did not stop the 
rioting. Only after ten reg- 
iments of U.S. regulars 
moved in did the crowds 
disperse. McCague estimates 
that at least 1,200 people 


were killed and property 
damage ran to about 
$5,000,000. 


No formal investigation 
of the riots was ever held. 
Horace Greeley’s Tribune 
Suggested that it was all 
a conspiracy against the 
Union by Copperhead Dem- 
ocrats. Some people appar- 
ently believed that the mobs 
had been led by Confederate 
spies. Author McCague 
makes a convincing case 
that the rioting was exactly what it 
seemed: a spontaneous eruption by an 
angry underdog population that had no 
intention of fighting in an unpopular 
war. 

In a fit of panicky generosity, the 
New York City Common Council set 
up a fund of $3,750,000 from which 
prospective draftees could get exemp- 
tion money. But ironically, the down- 
trodden Irish were not as_ seriously 
threatened as they had thought. Out of 
more than a million names drawn in 
the draft lottery in all the Northern 
states, only 42,000 ever wound up in 
uniform. 


Evolution of a Cynic 


ALDOUS HUXLEY by John Atkins. 218 
pages. Orion Press. $5.95 

THE HUXLEYS by Ronald W. Clark. 
398 pages. McGraw-Hill. $8.95. 

THIS TIMELESS MOMENT: A PERSONAL 
VIEW OF ALDOUS HUXLEY by Laura Ar- 
chera Huxley. 330 pages. Farrar, Straus 
& Giroux. $6.95. 


Few writers leave behind even one 
legend. It is Aldous Huxley's distinc- 
tion that he managed to leave two. 

To his contemporaries in the 1920s, 
young Aldous Huxley had been a leg- 
end for his “lack of charity.” He was 
seen as “a walking encyclopedia,” alive 
only from the neck up. Aldous, Eliz- 
abeth Bowen once said with damning 
praise, was “the stupid person’s idea of 
the clever person.” 

To the alienated of a latter-day gen- 
eration, Huxley was all heart: pacifist, 
passionate pioneer of mind-blowing 
drugs, hippie blood brother in Oriental 
mysticism, But when this Aldous Hux- 
ley, shot through with cancer and LSD, 
died at 69—a few hours after Pres- 
ident Kennedy—on Nov. 22, 1963, he 
could have met no stranger ghost on 
his final trip than his younger self. 

Which legend is nearer to the truth— 
the bright young cynic or the com- 
passionate old guru? In different ways, 
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these three books grapple with the ques- 
tion. And by the intensity they gen- 
erate, they suggest that the question 
concerns what sort of face Is not only 
most appropriate for Huxley but also 
for the age of transition whose dilem 
mas he so accurately reflected. 

Baby Mine! The obligation to be clev- 
er in some way came as a birthright 
rather reverently if hastily tracked 
through three generations by Family 
Biographer Ronald Clark. Above Al- 
dous’ cradle brooded the example of 
his grandfather, T. H. Huxley, a bril- 
liant biologist and a public defender of 
Darwin when Origin of Species 
shocking fundamentalists. Representing 
a kind of caretaker generation, Aldous’ 
father Leonard devoted most of his life 
to a two-volume biography reciting the 
achievements of T.H. and looking for- 
ward with confidence to his own chil- 
dren’s outdoing him. No one is quite 
sure which son—Aldous or Julian—he 
had in mind when he wrote: 


All I was not, shalt be, 
Baby mine! 


The chances are that he meant this om- 
inous burden for both. Julian obliged 
by becoming a distinguished biologist 
and scientific humanist. Aldous came 
equipped to be clever: his head was so 
big it kept him from walking until he 
was two. By the age of nine, he al- 
ready struck others as “aloof and se- 
eretly critical.” 

Fall (6 ft. 4 in. by the time he was 
15) and myopic, Huxley grew up 
through Eton and Oxford to live in a 
thin, rarefied world of his own. His no- 
tion of conversation, Osbert Sitwell 
grumbled, was to relay data on the “in- 
cestuous mating of melons” or the “cu- 
rious amorous habits of cuttlefish.” In 
words that Clark applies to all the Hux- 
leys, young Aldous seemed less a human 
being than “something more nearly ap- 
proaching a controlled experiment.” 

As for love, in the early novels 
(Crome Yellow, Antic Hay and Point 
Counter Point), it meant sex, And sex 
to Huxley was disgusting man at his 
most disgusting—something that he ap- 
proached, as that prophet of passion D. 
H. Lawrence put it, with the “desper- 
ate courage of repulsion.” The poem at- 
tributed to one of Huxley’s characters 
in Ape and Essence is unmistakably in 
the author's voice: 


was 


thou 


The leech’s kiss, the squid’s embrace, 
The prurient ape's defiling touch 

And do you like the human race? 

No, not much. 


The Alchemist. It was his curious 
friendship-of-opposites with Lawrence 
—Hurxley’s first wife, Maria, typed up 
part of Lady Chatterley’s Lover—that 
appears to have weaned Aldous | from 
pure intellect and started him on the 
way to becoming Aldous II. He sud- 
denly stumbled across his intuitions. 

Somewhere around the mid-1930s, 
when most British intellectuals were go- 
ing political, Huxley began to go mys- 
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Please dont make us decide 
who shall live or who shall die 
because we dont have enough 


money. 


National Kidney Foundation. 


Someone has to tell 49 out of 50 people who could stay alive with 
the artificial kidney machine that they can’t get it. It amounts to a 
death sentence this year for 40,000 Americans. Please help. 


For further information, «rite Hox S51, New York, New York 10016 Or contact your bocal chapter 
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Mental 


retardation 


never kills 
anyone. 
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But who can count the lives it’s wasted ? 
It’s not a killer like heart disease or cancer. Yet, no 
human affliction is more wasteful than mental 
retardation. 

Think of the babies doomed from birth to live 
out their years uselessly . . . the children who never 
have a chance to learn what they are capable of 
learning... the retarded adults, trained to work, but 
refused jobs. 
What a waste! What a loss! 
We can change this. How? 
‘Start by finding out what your community or state 
is doing to salvage many of these lives. 
Are programs under way in education, recreation, 
vocational training? Are they directed by teachers and others who really 
understand the retarded and how they can best be helped? 

Remember, fully 85 percent of the retarded can become productive citizens— 
if given the special help they need and deserve. 

Don't wait for the other fellow to take the lead. Use your own influence, or 
that of a group to which you belong, to assure the retarded their rights 
as fellow human beings and fellow citizens. 

For more information, send for the free booklet. Address: The President's 
Committee on Mental Retardation, Washington, D.C. 20201. 
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as low as $298 from the West Coast 
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ALDOUS HUXLEY AT 40 
Strange ghost on the final trip. 


tical—despite the fact that Aldous I 
had declared scornfully: “The mystic 
objectifies a rich feeling in the pit of 
the stomach into a cosmology.” The 
ideal of the saint slowly replaced the 
ideal of the artist. He came to regard 
even the best plays or novels as “mere 
disciplined daydreaming.” 

The new Huxley was still a walking 
encyclopedia, but with the sneer wiped 
off his face, scrambling more and more 
urgently to rejoin the human race. As 
cosmic problem-solver, he was a bit of 
the alchemist, obsessively searching for 
an all-purpose philosopher's stone that 
could turn all earthly dross into spir 
itual gold. What still gives Brave New 
World a kind of suspense is the read 
er’s hunch that Huxley is half tempted 
by his own happiness pill even as he sat 
izes ul 

Family Dream. The memoir of Hux 
ley’s second wife, Laura, is an em- 
barrassing book in literary-widow prose 
that inadvertently exposes how Huxley's 
powers of discrimination declined as 
his passion for The Answer grew, He 
experimented with such California hob 
bies as psychedelic drugs and amateur 
hypnotism, including magnetic passes 
of the hands. He may have become a 
better man: but he clearly did not be 
come a better artist. /sland, his last, 
most heartfelt novel, ts a labored, neo 
utopian disaster 

Critic Atkins, in his short critical bi- 
ography, which is perhaps the best ol 
the three books, provides a key thought 
when he describes Huxley as “a dis 
placed Victorian artist.” In the end, 
this is what connects Aldous I to Al- 
dous Il—the civil war that raged with- 
in a 19th century man who happened 
to find himself in the 20th century. Hux- 
ley measured with his intellect how the 
modern world was and found it want- 
ing. But his heart responded to some in- 
herited faith in the laws of progress, 
and launched an impractical search for 
what might be. Often superlatively fun- 
ny in his despair, always gloom-edged 
in his optimism, he spoke finally for 
the self-contradictions of his mixed-up 
times 
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